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Dark part carries the 
weight of the door inde- 
pendent of the spring- 
closing feature. 





Dark part shows the 
spring-closing feature in- 
dependent of the part 
which carries the weight 
of the door. 


View showing how pivot for top 
of door and pivot plate are at- 
tached. No chiseling, mortising, 
or measuring required. This is a 
real time and labor-saving feature. 
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NOTE—To distinguish one side from the other, } 
the one shown on hinge at top of page is called | 
o right-hand plate when hinge is in position 

own. 


View of Hinge showing one Side Plate, Back Plate 


and Floor Plate attached. 








The Hinge that Saves 


In an actual test we found that the maximum 
pressure of the spring against the bearing 
which carries the weight of the door in the 
average floor hinge is 300 pounds. The same 
test of the 


NATIONAL 
Ball-Bearing Floor Hinge 


showed a pressure on the spring against the bearing 
of about 10 pounds. 


This practical application shows a saving in wear 
and tear in favor of the NATIONAL HINGE in the 
ratio of 30 pounds to I. 


Inasmuch as the spring pressure and not the weight 
of the door causes the wear in all spring hinges, what 


a “knock down”’ argument this is for the NATIONAL. 


But it’s not the only argument—the pivot for the 
top is attached by simply boring five 74-inch holes— 
no chiseling is required. 


Another great labor saving feature of the NA- 
TIONAL is the construction of the pivot plate for the 
head jamb. By simply placing the end against the 
jamb and inserting three screws it brings the bearing 
portion into correct position. No mortising or meas- 
uring required. 


NATIONAL springs and ball-bearings are the best 
quality OBTAINABLE. 

There are several other features which put the 
NATIONAL in a class by itself. NO BALL-BEARING 
FLOOR HINGE is in such demand by Contractors and 
Builders. 


Our Catalog explains every detail and should be in 
the hands of every Dealer. 


We deal direct. 





National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 








Sectional view showing 
construction of bearings 
case-hardened 
roller at left which ab- 
sorbs spring pressure. 
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mm Increased Co-operation 
| Assured by Convention 


Annual Meeting of National Retail 
Hardware Association Strengthens 
Pittsburgh and 
PASHA Prove Bounteous Hosts 
Elected President 
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was the meeting place of the National Retail 

Hardware Association last week. Delegates 
from more than forty states affiliated in the “Na- 
tional” will long remember the year Hussie was 
president. The capable executive from Omaha 
ably demonstrated his ability to stick to his knit- 
ting. From the opening meeting to the surrender 
of his gavel there was no wasted time, no stray- 
ing from the subjects under discussion, no slow 
starts or long-drawn-out finishes. 

The program was planned to strengthen the 
state organizations and to increase their work- 
ing power. Picked men from the most efficient 
state organization led in the discussions of im- 
portant subjects, which were then thrown open 
to debate. 


Full Interstate Co-operation Assured 


[XN the closing meeting the power of the National 
body was strengthened and loose screws in the 
machinery tightened by combining the offices of 
secretary and treasurer. That good things may 
be passed on, and that the National executives 
may be in constant and closer touch with the 
State organizations, the State secretaries will 
now be required to forward monthly reports to 
the National office. There was a little flurry over 
this action, but the delegates were almost unan- 
imous in their demand for a centralized clearing 


Pras the meet the steel center of the universe, 


house, and one with some power. Their conten- 
tions were well founded, and on the first ballot 
prevailed overwhelmingly. 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary of the National 
Association, who has been given an opportunity 
to demonstrate his ability to fill the shoes of that 
efficient secretary, the late M. S. Corey, thorough- 
ly demonstrated that he can deliver the goods. 


Campbell Elected President 


J M. CAMPBELL of Bowling Green, Mo., was 
* elected president for the coming year. Mathias 
Ludlow of Newark, N. J., was honored with the 
vice-presidency and Charles E. Hall of Indiana 
and R. W. Hatcher of Georgia were elected to 
places on the executive committee. 

While the national convention was in session 
news came from the Capitol of the Keystone State 
that “votes for women” had become a reality in 
Pennsylvania. The delegates were not at all sur- 
prised. If Pennsylvania has many women who are 
as willing or efficient workers as Mrs. Charles W. 
Scarborough, and the ladies on her entertainment 
committée, the wonder is;that.they haven’t been 
given a voice in the government long ago. If 
Mrs. Scarborough had been running for an office 
in the “National” the secfetary would have been 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot in her 
favor. 


The convention opened Tuesday morning, 
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President M. D. Hussie presiding. The invoca- 
tion was pronounced by W. P. Bogardus, after 
which the delegates were duly and humorously 
introduced. The Mayor, the Governor and the 
customary group of councilmen were not there 
to waste time with parliamentary preambles or 
voluminous documents of local interest to be in- 
corporated into the convention report. It saved 
a lot of time, and they were never hardware men 
any way. Other cities and states may take warn- 
ing. If they want a place on the “National” 
program they must elect hardware men. 

A. H. Decatur, vice-president of the National 
Hardware Association, and T. James Fernley, 
secretary of that great wholesalers organization, 
addressed the convention briefly and expressed 
their desire to co-operate with the retailers on 
subjects of mutual interest. 

Soule Sees Business Boom of Bumper Proportions 

OY F. SOULE, editor of HARDWARE AGE, then 

delivered an address on optimism. He was 
allotted 35 minutes and took 20. He said that 
while the fingers of fate had been indicating the 
dotted line on which Germany must eventually 
sign, business men in America had been suffer- 
ing from a severe affliction commonly known as 
“Reconstruction.” To clinch his contention the 
hardware editor reviewed business conditions in 
every merchandising center in the country. He 
painted pictures of realities in the East, the 
North, the West and the South. He said we are 
in the midst of a business boom that seriously 
threatens to swamp us with business for the next 
two years. 

He said that the banking transactions of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for the month of May were four- 
fifths of the entire banking transactions of that 
city for the entire year of 1910. 


Hardware Age 


He showed the prosperity of the Central West 
by the banking transactions of the city of Cleve- 
land, which for the first five months of 1919 were 
27 per cent greater than for the same period in 
1918. Cleveland’s banking transactions for May 
were $150,000,000 greater than for May, 1918. 

Some people seem to think that the steel busi- 


ness is on the toboggan. They have wrongfully. 


classed steel as a war bride. Steel is the back- 
bone of industrial America and Pittsburgh is the 
steel center. The banks of Pittsburgh are 
crowded with steel business. 


Prosperity in Steel Center 


A PEEK behind the cashier’s cage here in Pitts- 
burgh is a revelation that scatters doubt to 
the four winds. The banking transactions of 
Pittsburgh for the first five months of 1919 are 
33 1/3 per cent greater than for the same period of 
1918. In the first five months of this year Pitts- 
burgh banking transactions have exceeded those 
of the same five months of last year by an even 
billion dollars and steel is the barometer of the 
nation’s hardware business. 

The editor of HARDWARE AGE closed his re- 
marks with a review of the accomplishments of 
the National Retail Hardware Association. The 
development of friendships and the establishment 
of business confidence, he said, were the most 
tangible and the most highly prized products of 
association work. These were the last words of 
his rapid fire address: 

“I’d rather take concentrates from the mill of 
life and hoard them in the mint of memory than 
to clip well-earned coupons from an accumula- 
tion of cussedness and start excavating for the 
foundations cf friendship when I’m too old to be 
interesting.” 


America’s Future Victories Must Be Won by Thrift 


ILLIAM MATHER ,LEWIS, of the Savings 
Division of the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., was the next speaker. His 


subject was “Thrift.” Mr. Lewis is a most ac- 
complished public speaker, and the force and sin- 
cerity of his delivery, coupled with the logic of 
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George A. Fiel, J. H. Smith, A. H. Decatur, 
H. W. Colton and F. A. Chandler 
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Charles W. 
Lammers 


of support. 








HE manufacturer has linked up with himself 

the jobber and retailer, and this triumvirate 
constitutes the three-legged stool of business. 
Upon this three-legged stool rests the ultimate 
consumer, and it is our duty to so stabilize our 
business that the said ultimate consumer will not 
be made seasick by the uneasy motions of his base 


George B. 
Sprowls 








President Hussie. 
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his statements, met with hearty approval. He 
spoke as follows: 


A convention in the United States to-day is a dif- 
ferent thing than it was two years ago. Men whose 
only tie was one of business interest now find them- 
selves meeting on a common ground to which the 
exigencies of war drew them, the ground of service— 
service to the nation, to the community and to the 
individual. Nothing has ever revealed the American 
people to themselves as has the great conflict—from 
the spoiled, pampered boy going into the shell-torn 
valley of death with a smile on his lips, to the self- 
centered captain of industry turning from personal gain 
to the great business of supplying the nation’s need— 
Americans have demonstrated the power of an ideal. 
Careless we were and self seeking and thoughtless until 
the crisis came, and then we showed that we had not 
forgotten the living principle underlying our constitu- 
tion. We vindicated the power of right over might, 
while all the world wondered. 


The Cost of the War 


OR was the demonstration cheaply made. The 
war stands out as the most stupendous conflict 
in the history of mankind. It cost the world in money 
$198,000,000,000—that means one hundred and eighty 
dollars for every minute that has passed from the birth 
of Christ down to the present time. The war cost in 
lives 9,000,000 soldiers. If that silent army of the dead 
could rise up from the battlefields and, forming 20 
abreast, march down the streets of the capital, they 
would pass the reviewing stand in an endless line from 
sunrise to sunset every day for three months. 
And all this sacrifice was useless—this war was the 
most awful tragedy of history unless we complete and 
erpetuate the victory; unless we do our share in bring- 
ing about better social and business conditions than 
ever before existed. 


The victory will not be completed and perpetuated 
unless you and I and every other American citizen 
work for the realization of what those men died for— 
a free nation. That is the ideal of government. 


Freedom Through Thrift 


O nation is freer than the individual composin 

it. Most of us are not free. We are weighe 
down with the shackles which make our progress 
toward the goal of success painful and slow. Unmet 
obligations, fear of old age, monotonous toil—these 
things hamper us; these things keep us strangers to 
freedom. Longfellow’s village blacksmith typifies per- 
sonal freedom: “He looks the whole world in the face 
for he owes not any man.” America has always stood 
for personal and governmental independence, but there 
has never been a concerted effort such as there has been 
in other countries to interpret the idea of freedom in 
terms of financial independence. 

The Treasury Department sees in the record of un- 
conquerable France, in the achievements of Herbert 
Hoover, in the success of the Liberty Loans, sign-posts 
pointing to freedom. These sign-posts are marked 
“THRIFT.” The Treasury Department has, there- 
fore, established a far-reaching Thrift Campaign as 
its contribution to a perpetuated victory. 

I am here to enlist your co-operation in this great 
National Movement—a movement which we confidently 
expect will confirm, as nothing else ever has, the as- 
surance of the Declaration of Independence, that among 
our inalienable rights are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. This movement is characterized by the 
Treasury Department as the Thrift Campaign of 1919 
—the Thrift Campaign, mark you, not the Savings 
Campaign alone. am confident that this movement 
would receive your unqualified support were there no 
other appeal in it save that of patriotism—even though 
it meant material loss to you. But we can ask your 
support for another reason also—for the reason that 








Here are the delegates, ladies and guests photographed in the 


ublic thrift has great value as a stabilizer of business. 
Thrift is a much broader matter than mere saving. 
Thrift is care and prudence in the management of one’s 
affairs—the foundation upon which every successful 
and enduring business enterprise is based. 

The man who hoards his money, who deprives him- 
self of the decencies of life in order to accumulate, is 
going counter to the Declaration of Independence. He 
is narrowing his life, restricting his liberty, and shut- 
ting himself away from true happiness. He who spends 
his money wisely, who apportions his dollars intel- 
ligently against the needs of to-day and the needs of 
to-morrow, who, in other words, is practising thrift, is 
investing in liberty and happiness, is securing life more 
abundantly. 


Thrift Means Intelligent Buying 


HE miser lays aside a surplus by refusing to buy 

those things which necessity and comfort and the 
good of his community require. The thrifty man buys 
liberally and intelligently; he makes very sure that 
the store for which he exchanges the product of many 
hours’ labor contains good workmanship and good ma- 
terial; that the meat he carries home at night goes on 
the table, not into the garbage can. He insists that 
the dollar he hands the employee has been earned by an 
hour of honest labor. A thrifty man is careful of other 
things than money. Such a one does not arrive at the 
station half an hour before train time. If his time is 
worth three dollars an hour he does not use it up on 
work that a three dollar a day assistant could do. Thrift 
consists in making the most of one’s resources, tangible 
and intangible—making the most of them for the 
benefit of self and of one’s fellows. 

A nation whose citizens measure up to this standard 
is a stable, independent, dependable nation. Hence, 
the Thrift Campaign of 1919. In this period of flux 
and change, of unrest and intrigue and revolution, 
America can only perform her whole duty to her people 
and the peoples of the world if she holds steady. And 
she can only hold steady through industry and fore- 
sight of her citizenry. We have been a wasteful people— 
prodigal of time and money and energy. Circumstances 
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have conspired to make us so, but now circumstances 
have changed. A world looks to us as its storehouse. 
We cannot be found wanting. We must measure up 
to these new conditions. The markets of the world are 
open to America if she can supply them. The Federal 
Reserve Board estimates that more than ‘'$3,000,000,000 
of new funds must be provided in the next few ‘months 
if the United States is to maintain its export trade 
at its present level, and this amount must come from 
the savings of the American people—savings which 
we did not think possible before the war. As President 
Wilson says: “I doubt that many good by-products 
can come out of a war, but if our people learn from 
this war to save, then the war is worth all it has cost 
us in money and material.” 


Thrift to Save the World 


MERICAN thrift will go far to save the life of the 

world, to bring liberty and to make the pursuit of 
happiness possible to oppressed humanity. It seems 
hardly necessary even to ask your co-operation in the 
work which we are undertaking, you who know so well 
the value of steady markets, of sustained buying 
ability. 

Periodically in this country there have come times 
of financial depression, production has exceeded con- 
sumptien; factory doors have closed; workers have 
found themselves without money and the retailers who 
serve them have faced the gloomy alternative of refus- 
ing credit and going out of business because of lack of 
trade, or extending credit and going to smash because 
of lack of funds. The store closes its doors and im- 
mediately other stores, even those competing, feel the 
unwholesome influence. Panic spreads just as surely as 
when there is a run on a bank and failure stares many 
merchants in the face. Now the more thrifty the 
people of a community are, the more promptly they 

pay their bills, and the more ‘promptly bills are paid 
the more remote becomes the possibility of failure. 
We maintain that if every worker is a systematic saver, 
with savings made possible by careful, intelligent buy- 
ing and the elimination of waste, the hard time will be 
safely bridged and will be tremendously shortened. It 








convention hall at the opening session in the William Penn 


is, therefore, good business for the retailer to join in a 


campaign against impulsive buying and waste. The 
mechanic who, in flush times, buys an unnecessarily 
elaborate article, and who, in hard times, repudiates 
his bills, is not as good a customer as the one who 
used restraint in his day of prosperity and had a 
margin for the rainy day. The former undermines 
buriness—the latter stabilizes it. 

The judicious buyer who exercises care in his pur- 
chases likewise carefully and conscientiously meets his 
obligations. The man who throws money away treats 
his bills as “a scrap of paper.” 


Thrift in the Store 


ASTE is an enemy of good business. Many 

merchants have not found time to study thrift 
in their own establishments. There is not an organiza- 
tion in the land that does not suffer from waste and 
leaks of different kinds. Few retail stores have the 
most economical organization possible; few do not lose 
through careless buying, inefficient selling, loose credits 
and unnecessary service. The number of failures in 
American business would be vastly decreased if our 
merchants practiced the doctrine that—a dollar saved 
is a dollar earned. The retail merchant can exert great 
influence on his community by setting an example of 
thrift in his store. The National Association of Credit 
Men sums the matter up in this sentence, “We must 
exert our influence to curb improvidence, work against 
extravagance, get to be a nation of savers, and use 
our resources for the building up of the nation’s com- 
merce at home and abroad.” 

The Treasury Department believes that thrift can 
become a national habit and the financial condition of 
the American people bettered if the retail merchants 
will do their share in teaching the people to do four 
things: 

. To put aside, before spending at all, some part of 
every income, for future use. This can be done by 
those who sufficiently desire to do it. 

2. To invest what is saved in a sound security which 
pays good interest. 

3. To get full value in every expenditure. 
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4. To use what is bought with as much care as 
though it were money itself. 

This is all there is to thrift; all there is to financial 
security; all there is to the prosperity and happiness 
which comes from it. Every man and woman and 
child who does these four things follows the sure road 
to success. There is no one who cannot follow it, 
except when incapacitated or lacking all income. It is 
therefore advocated by the government, and in all of 
its benefits the government will share. 

In regard to the second point which I have men- 
tioned—that of investment in a sound security—the 
Treasury Department is confident that no safer and 
more attractive plan has been offered for the encour- 
agement of small systematic investment than that of 
War Savings Stamps. If the investor can lay aside 
but twenty-five cents a week, he has here the means 
of putting that’ amount away in a safe security. If he 
can set aside four dollars and a few cents each week, 
that amount begins working for him at a good rate 
of interest, which, with the principal, he will receive 
at the end of five years. Let the necessity of redemp- 
tion arise through illness or hard times—he can have 
the ready cash ten days after he applies for it. Ina 
certain great industrial plant where 90 per cent of 
the employees were regular buyers of thrift stamps 
the influenza epidemic was met with the minimum of 
suffering. The men had the funds available for medi- 
cine and proper food. They met their bills promptly 
and did not embarrass the merchants of the community. 
It would be hard to-day to get any of these men to 
abandon the thrift habit which the government has 
taught them. 

These men and countless thousands of others would 
never have gotten the habit had they not begun it with 
a group of their friends. Thrift habits have not been 
popular in America. The man in a neighborhood who 
conserved his resources when his friends were known 
as good spenders was not popular. Then there came 
the organization of War Savings Societies—everyone 
was doing it, thrift became fashionable. In our cam- 
paign of thrift education for 1919 we are, therefore, 
stressing the society idea. The education in-thrift to 
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which I referred was not available when your employees 
were in school, and the society enables you to bring 
them to the training which they should have then re- 
ceived—training which will be an invaluable business 
asset to everyone of them. The idea of making thrift 
a happy community habit is developed by the Savings 
Society. We know that, if the employees of a retail 
dry goods store are banded together in a War. Savings 
Society, their morale is strengthened; they make better 
members of the organization and better citizens of 
the community, and therefore strengthen business and 
civie conditions. 


How Merchants Can Help 


Wé urge upon your association the importance of 
sending to your members the recommendation 
that such societies be organized among the employees 
of every retail store in the land, and that co-operation 
be given in each community to the local savings 
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director, who is responsible for the success of the 
movement. Ee 
We urge upon you, furthermore, the importance of 
aiding the movement:by having Thrift and War Sav- 
ings Stamps on sale in your store, and by advertising 
the movement threugh window displays. This is not a 
government movement, but a _ people’s movement 
financed by the government, and we are sure that the 


retail hardware merchants will do their full part in 


making it a stupendous success. 

The merchants of America have never been found 
wanting; they have built with the statesmen and the 
scholars, the greatest government in the world. We 
know that they will do their full share for the nation and 
every individual in it by using their vast power in 
establishing thrift as a permanent national habit, thus 
stabilizing the business of the individual and the uni- 
versal business of the government. If this be done 
then the war was not a tragedy; then the victory will 
be completed and perpetuated. 


Hussie’s Annual Address a Masterpiece 


"TUsSsDAY afternoon President Hussie de- 
livered the annual address. Hussie hits 
straight from the shoulder. He does not beat 
about the bush or load his points with para- 
graphs of evasion. He is not a “watchful waiter.” 
His address was a masterpiece. This is what he 
said: 

When, something like six months ago, the last gun 
was fired on the western battle front and General Foch 
spoke his world-famous address to the German armis- 
tice envoys, “Please sign on the dotted line at the 
bottom,” everyone in the United States immediately 
threw all the waste paper and newspapers they could 
lay their hands on out of the office windows into the 
streets in token of their rejoicing, and their belief that 
everything was over, as far as the war was concerned, 
but the formality of signing the peace treaty. 

That was six months ago, and the supposedly simple 
formality has proved a stupendous and dangerous opera- 
tion. The several nations interested have consumed the 
time like horse jockeys at a race, each seemingly trying 
for a better position than his fellows, while the people 
impatiently wait and swarm like angry bees, stirred 
up by self-seeking and anarchistic agitators. The peace 
treaty is not yet signed, although we can confidently 
hope that it will be at an early date, and the world still 
waits. 

Just what effect this condition has had on business, 
what effect it is having on business, and how we can 
best stimulate and safeguard business during the days 
before us, should be the study of every business man, 
be he manufacturer, jobber or retailer. 

Be he ever so big in the business world, or ever so 
small, this is a duty confronting him which he owes 
to himself, to the particular craft he represents and to 
his country, for I believe that the business men of this 
country have it within their power to prove the salva- 
tion of the country. 

It is a fundamental truth that business of whatever 
kind cannot long exist unless it delivers some specific 
service to the public. The manufacturer, converting 
basic raw material into useful or desirable articles, has 
taken the first step, but unless he can succeed in getting 
his product into the hands of the largest possible num- 
ber of ultimate consumers, at the lowest possible cost, 
he is not fufilling his mission and cannot hope long to 
exist. It is up to the manufacturer, therefore, to seek 
means toward this end, and call to his assistance other 
agencies. 

Experience has demonstrated that the best method of 
distribution consists of having stocks warehoused in 
various convenient centers to be drawn on in turn by 
smaller and more varied and diversified stocks, located 
in every town, hamlet and village in the country. 


Three Three-Legged Stool of Business 


HE manufacturer has thus linked up with himself 
the jobber and retailer, and this triumvirate con- 
stitutes the three-legged stool of business. Upon this 
three-legged stool, figuratively speaking, rests the ulti- 
mate consumer, and it is our duty to-so stabilize our 
business that the said ultimate consumer will not be 
made seasick by the uneasy motions of his base of 
support. 
I cannot emphasize too strongly at this time the im- 
portance of closer cooperation between the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers of hardware. Each of these 


branches of the industry has large and well-organized 
associations; each has careful and capable officers, and 
very much to the point I desire to make, all have 
problems in common capable of solution through mutual 
understanding, and in no other way. 

I do not mean by this any collusion to fix price or 
even to discuss price; but if we hope to remain the 
medium through which the public elect to be served the 
entire trade must adapt itself to the requirements of 
the public and not sit stubbornly behind the bulwark 
of its special business or organization expecting the 
— to continue to take its requirements in our cap- 
sules. 

_ With this thought in mind, the officers of this asso- 
ciation have invited to be with us at this our twentieth 
annual convention, representatives from the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, the National 
Hardware Association and the Southern Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation. They are most cordially welcome and we hope 
they will not only attend our deliberations but will feet 
free to give us the benefit of their counsel and advice. 


We have been called a nation of traders. Sometimes - 


this term has been applied to us slightingly by a cer- 
tain class of unthinking people, but for my part I am 
proud of the title of merchant. Business is the arterial 
system of this country. What the arteries are to the 
human system business and merchandising are to the 
prosperity and well being of the population of these 
United States. 

Agitators and loud-mouthed disturbers sometimes call 
us drones and nonproducers, but just stop and think 
what would result were business to cease for even one 
week. Starvation would be at the door of almost. every- 
one, and quickly corpses would lie like carrion in the 
streets. 

Russia is to-day a very good example of the result 
of attacking and suppressing merchandising and trade. 

What, for instance, would or could the farmer or 
planter do with his produce were it not for the middle- 
man, the merchant who scatters it broadcast to the 
people, who classifies, packs and ships it, who ware- 
houses it, and converts the raw material produced by 
him (frequently in a most crude and unsalable state) 
into marketable and desirable merchandise. 

He surely could not perform all these duties himself. 
He not only would not have the time, but he would not 
have the ability to undertake the task. And yet I have 
heard farmers, who were seemingly intelligent men, 
rail against middlemen, calling them harsh names, the 
mildest being drone and parasite. 

You have only to look about you for evidence that 
there is a movement on foot in the agricultural districts, 
fostered and promoted by ruthless self seekers to 
further their own ends, and who for a few dirty dol- 
Jars would be willing to make of this country another 
Russia. 

Such a movement is gaining considerable headway in 
some states for the elimination of the merchant class 
and the stimulation of the direct-to-user idea. Woe to 
any country so blind as to kill off and suppress legit- 
imate trade and traffic. Therefore, gentlemen, it seems 
to me that our duty is plain. We must take part in the 
reconstruction of the trade of the world, particularly as 
it affects us here in this country. 


Now for the Future 


HE past is behind us. The present and the future 
are what we must deal with now. What, therefore, 
are the important questions confronting us as American 
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business men, which we must meet and solve if we hope 
to continue in business? 

Let us deal with the most pressing and urgent ques- 
tions first, and I will indicate them in their relative 
importance as I see them. 

Some of the important questions that are pressing 
upon business, and through business on the country at 
large, are Price, Labor, Transportation, and Restrictive 
Legislation. 

The time is too limited to take up and study all of 
these questions as they should be studied, but let us 
briefly analyze the bearing they have, severally and col- 
lectively, on the prosperity and contentment of the 
country. 

Let us take the question of price first, to the jobber, 
to the retailer, and finally to the ultimate consumer. 


The Question of Price 


URING the past six months I have attended a num- 

ber of notable business meetings and almost in- 
variably one of the subjects up for discussion was how 
to make business resume its normal stride. In other 
words, how to hot bed the buying public. 

I claim that the question of the resumption of busi- 
ness is to a great extent psychological. The public, 
the ultimate consumers—which means you and your 
brother and your wife and your servant—have during 
the past year or more been educated as never before in 
the necessity of—not thrift, although that has been the 
word used, but—not buying. We hardware merchants 
were instructed to ask every customer who desired to 
purchase a hammer or a saw to try and do without ham- 
mer or saw. 


The daily papers, the general periodicals and trade 
press teemed with articles on every phase of economical 
living. The housewife was told how to make bread with- 
out flour; how to take two turnips and a quart of water 
and turn out mock mince pie that could not be told from 
the genuine until it was eaten; how to make inde- 
structible tripe out of old inner tubes; how to take the 
vest of her husband’s cast off suit and revamp the pants 
so they would be good for another spell of sitting 
around. In short, the entire practice and scheme of 
business as done in America was reversed. 

At the same time the price of everything went higher 
than the famous kites of the celebrated Gil de Roy. 
Many things took this flight on account of the war de- 
mand, but you know and I know that a great many 
other items went up out of sympathy so to speak. 

Now, please remember that what you know and I 
know the public know, and there are two things that 
must happen before the business of buying is resumed 
with confidence by the public. 

The first is that the mind of the public, which is your 
mind and my mind multiplied more than a million times, 
must be convinced that the necessity for not buying is 
over. And I believe that if I should ask any of you 
right now, “Is this necessity over?” “Is the war over?” 
you would answer, “I do not know.” So much for the 
psychology of the situation. 


The Revision Downward 


HE next change that must take place is that the 
price of merchandise must be stabilized by a re- 
vision downward. Abnormally high profits and conse- 
quent high prices must be reduced, and to do this all the 
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channels of production and distribution must, if neces- 
sary, stand a loss. 

I have listened to discussions between manufacturers 
and jobbers on this very subject, and most of them re- 
minded me of the problem of what will happen when 
an irresistible force meets an immovable object. 
Neither is desirous of taking the loss, and for that mat- 
ter, I do not much blame them. I don’t want to take a 
loss either. 

But we might just as well look this thing in the face 
and meet it in the only way it can be met. That is by 
calling on some of the war profits to balance the loss 
absolutely necessary now. Only in this way, in my 
opinion, can a panic be averted and business placed on 
a normal even keel. 

The next important question is the one of Labor. 
Manufacturers in various lines tell us that the labor 
cost of merchandise varies between 60 and 85 per cent. 
They say that labor ‘cannot be tampered with and 
that as a consequence no change can be made in prices. 

I grant you that labor cannot with justice be asked 
to work for less than it costs to live, so that the cost 
of living must come down first, and the loss consequent 
on the revision downward must be taken by the manu- 
facturers, the jobbers and the retailers. 

But, on the other hand, labor must realize that there 
are others, who in fact constitute about 80 per cent 
of the population, whose right to fair treatment is as 
imperative as theirs. I quote from an address of Harry 
Wheeler, president of National Chamber of Commerce, 
on this subject: 

“We cannot expect the problems of labor and capital 
to resolve themselves into a case where the lion and 
lamb will lie down together. But the lion and the 
lamb must recognize the fact that the pasture in which 
they are browsing is one in which others browse also, 
and they must not allow their differences to interfere 
with those others to such an extent as to make that 
pasture an unsafe place to live in.” 

One of the greatest employers of labor in the United 
States is John D. Rockefeller, Jr. We have all heard, 
and have sometimes repeated, a great deal of adverse 
criticism of large employers, and particularly of the 
Rockefeliers, father and son. The names of Standard 
Oil and Rockefeller have come to be linked in the minds 
of many with remorseless grinding of labor. At least 
that is the way I always have had them fixed in my 
mind, though I know nothing personally of the methods 
of either. 


Capital and Labor 


UT last winter I listened to an address on the sub- 

ject of labor by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the 
principles advanced by that young man were worthy 
to be adopted by both capital and labor. 

“Labor and capital,” he says, “are partners. Their 
interests are common, and neither can obtain the fullest 
measure of prosperity at the expense of the other. 
Every man is entitled to an opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing, to fair wages, to reasonable hours and proper 
working conditions; to a decent home, to the opportunity 
to play, to learn, to worship, and to live as well as to 
toil; and the responsibility rests as heavily upon indus- 
try as upon Government and society to see these con- 
ditions and opportunities prevail.” 

But labor has had fastened upon it and twined around 
it in every land that monstrous evil which, like the 
plague of influenza, came out of Russia, and which 
threatens even the manly and intelligent labor of our 
own country, namely, Bolshevism. 

It is your duty, if you wish to preserve a sane and 
civilized government, nay even the roof over the heads 
of your families, to combat this infamous and insane 
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monster w.th every energy and weapon at your disposal. 
It has no place in our i.ee couniy i.iu snould not be 
tolerated where Americans dweil. its very names 
and terms are foreign to our language, and its doctrines 
repugnant to any but a moral pervert. 

“Bolsheviki,” ‘“Soviet,’ ‘Proletariat” .and “Bour- 
geoise,” vague, foreign-sounding words, all of them, 
but when translated into plain United States spell 
Vermin, No Baths, Free Love, Destruction of Property, 
Murder, Famine and Loot. 

This is no shadowy and distant danger to which I 
call your attention, which you can perhaps avoid by 
looking the other way, or that you can leave for some 
one in the future to reckon with. It is here present, 
seemingly in the very air we breathe, and it is your 
task to grapple with it and kill it, or it will kill you. 

Now don’t misunderstand me, and rate me as a calam- 
ity howler or a pessimist. I believe that we live in the 
best and most favored country, and at the threshold 
of one of the greatest eras of prosperity that the 
world has ever known, but in order to develop that 
prosperity without demoralizing climax due us on ac- 
count of the abnormal condit.ons attending our partici- 
pation in the war, we must meet our problems like sane, 
reasonable business men. 


Give the Railroads Back 


HE next problem confronting us at this time is the 
one of transportation. No one needs to tell you ship- 
pers what you are contending with every day of your 
business lives in the matter of transportation of freight. 
Exorbitant charges, exasperating delays, indifferent 
service; in some instances downright discourtesy; and 
on top of all this the pleasant fact staring you in the 
face that the railroads, as per the last report of the 
director general, are carrying a half billion dollar de- 
ficit for the first three months of this year’s operations, 
which deficit must be met by more taxes, which you will 
sweat to pay. 

What is the remedy? you ask. My belief is that we 
should urge our representatives in Washington with 
all the power behind our 15,000 membership, and the 
five times that 15,000 votes we can control, to get the 
railroads back into private ownership—under Govern- 
ment supervision, if you will—just as soon as possible. 

In corroboration of the soundness of this opinion is 
the President’s message to Congress when it convened 
last month. He distinctly advocates the return to the 
owners of not only the railroads, but the telephone and 
telegraph lines as well. It is a self-evident fact that 
the affairs of these corporations cannot continue for 
long as they have been doing. With a deficit running 
into the billions and a daily cost to the public of from 
35 to 40 per cent increase in freight and passenger 
rates, with indifferent service, varticularly in the mat- 
ter of freight transportation, it is not to be expected 
that even the patient and long-suffering American pub- 
lic will stand for it much longer. 

This is a vital question, gentlemen, as I see it. The 
railroads must be made to pay dividends, they must be 
competitive. and they must be encouraged to expand and 
extend, or decay will have not only them but us. There 
is no standing still. Longfellow expresses the idea 
beautifully when he says: 

“Nothing that is can pause or stay, 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mists and clouds will turn to rain, 
The rain to mists, and clouds again, 
To-morrow be to-day.” 

To use a beautiful thought to illustrate a prosaic 
subject may sound like sacrilege, but business is just 
like that. We must keep it moving; there can be no 
stoppage. 
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Restrictive Legislation 


ND now to call your attention to the next business 

man’s problem, that of restrictive legislation. Far 
be it from me to find fault with or rail at the laws of 
my country, and I urge each and every one to be 
careful and painstaking in obeying the laws as they 
exist, no matter whether you think them just or not. 

But my respect for the law and your respect for 
the law need not prevent us from earnestly and faith- 
fully using every effort to defeat the passage of bad 
laws or the revocation or revision of such laws as are 
now on the statutes, but which have proven unjust, 
unfair, or discriminating. 

The reason I urge this upon your attention is that 
we business men have not heretofore taken enough 
interest in the law-making that has been going on in 
our states and at Washington. 

Why should there not be a few more business men 
in our legislatures and not so many farmers and 
lawyers? The farmer is represented; lawyers are 
there by the score; labor is present; but business men 
seem to have been running in circles. 

We must, in justice to ourselves and to our business, 
get together on this important question of representa- 
tion in our law-making bodies, or if we don’t we only 
have ourselves to blame for laws designed seemingly 
for the sole purpose of penalizing business. 

I say it with all respect for the legal fraternity, 
among whom I have a great number of very good 
friends, but very few lawyers and judges have much 
sympathy for business. Some of the interpretations 
of existing laws would lead one to believe that they 
looked upon all business men as dishonest and to be 
dealt with accordingly. I am willing to admit that 
we may have in our ranks a certain percentage of dis- 
honest individuals, but that we are as a class to be 
watched more closely than doctors or preachers, or even 
the lawyers themselves, I most emphatically deny. 


The Future of the “National” 


OR our association the past year has been practi- 

cally the culmination of a long period of transition 
and preparation; transition from the strengthening and 
preparatory stage of our existence; preparation for 
the larger field of usefulness toward which all our 
previous efforts have tended. 

Heretofore we have been building; strengthening our 
organization in membership and unity of purpose; per- 
fecting our headquarters machinery and gradually 
learning what we were called upon to do and what 
was required to do it, for the betterment not only of 
the retail hardware trade, but the entire hardware 
industry. 

To infer that we have no more to learn and no fur- 
ther preparation to make would be the height of pre- 
sumptuous folly, but I believe we have enough prepara- 
tion and enough knowledge of requirements to enable 
the National Retail Hardware Association to be, what 
it was the evident intention of its organization that it 
should be, the monitor and guide of the retail hard- 
ware men of the United States. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws will sub- 

mit for your consideration and, if you so elect, ratifi- 
eation, certain changes in our constitution, which it is 
the belief of the executive committee will better co- 
ordinate and intensify the work of state and national 
associations and make their membership service more 
effective. 
* That there is need for a proper understanding be- 
tween the state associations and the national I believe 
all will admit. Lack of this co-ordination of effort has 
sometimes placed the national and certain state organ- 
izations in diametrically opposite positions on impor- 
tant public questions. 

For instance, some of the state associations endorse 
and vouch for one cent letter postage, while in recent 
years the National has taken no positive stand on this 
question, although it has been given considerable study. 
It is a moot question whether one cent letter postage is 
all that its sponsors say it is, and until they are more 
fully convinced on the question, the National office has 
thought it wise to neither endorse nor condemn it. 

Quite recently there has been considerable literature 
sent broadcast asking the endorsement by state associ- 
ations of the movement to change the nation’s weighing 
and measuring methods by adopting meter-liter-gram 
system. 

Just who is responsible for this I do not know, but the 
National has not endorsed the movement as yet, and 
prefers to wait before doing so until it has been demon- 
strated that it will be a good thing for business, foreign 
and domestic. I understand, however, that some of our 
state associations have endorsed this movement. There 
is nothing wrong in this endorsement in itself, inas- 
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much as the several associations are, as you might say, 
free agents and strictly within their rights in doing 
so, but it would be more dignified and perhaps better in 
the end if questions of this nature were submitted to the 
National association for study before being freely 
endorsed. 


Constitutional Amendments 


SECTION in the amended constitution and by-laws 

which will be submitted to you is particularly de- 
signed to cover such matters by defining the obligations 
of the state associations to the National, which is im- 
portant and necessary for the proper co-ordination of 
the work of both. 

The section dealing with the number and the duties 
of the officers should have your careful thought and, if 
you deem it wise, your ratification. This clause deals 
with the formation of an executive committee from the 
board of governors and will enable the president and 
secretary to have at their call a consulting body of 
thoughtful men without the necessity and expense of 
assembling the entire board of governors. 

Another change to be desired is the combination of 
the offices of secretary and treasurer. The present 
method is not only cumbersome, but at times expensive, 
inasmuch as it quite often occurs that payments are 
delayed and discounts on supplies lost or taken after 
time, the fault of no one, but solely because it is im- 
pessible for a voucher to go the rounds necessary for 
all the signatures in time to take advantage of the cash 
discount. 

The question of the removal of the headquarters from 
Argos has been given serious thought by the officers 
during the past year, and is the general belief that this 
move should be eventually accomplished. I recommend, 
however, that you take no action on this matter at this 
time, rather leaving it in the hands of the board of 
directors to work out with the least possible injury to 
the association and its interests. 

During the year and since our last annual convention 
several changes have taken place at the National office. 

Beginning with the resignation of former secretary 
Corey, his election to the office of treasurer and later 
appointment as advisory member of the executive com- 
mittee, followed in November of last year by his death, 
came the necessity of appointing a successor to Mr. 
Corey as treasurer. Fortunately, Mr. Milo Thomas 
was willing to assume the duties of the office, having, as 
you know, been our treasurer the preceding year. 

Then came the resignation of Mr. Sheely as auditor, 
an office which he had filled for years in a most satis- 
factory manner, followed a few months later by the 
resignation of Mr. Towne as editor of the National 
Hardware Bulletin. 

Tribute to Corey 
N the death of Mr. Corey the association met with 
a severe loss and his passing on has created a 


vacancy impossible to fill. His genial and magnetic 
personality was a most potent factor in the upbuilding 
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of our association. In fact, he was a National char- 
acter and was recognized as such by all branches of 
the trade. He was always the big brother so to speak 
of every hardware man. Our troubles were his own. 
Try as I will I cannot stifle the feeling of personal 
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loss, as I look in vain for his cheery smile here to-day. 
It is my hope that his memory and counsels will long 
remain with us as a guide in the upbuilding of this, 
the work of his lifetime, the National Retail Hardware 
Association. 


Sheets Has Made Good—Read His Report 


ECRETARY SHEETS then delivered his annual 

report. It summed up the year’s work, and, 
stripped to the naked truth, tells how, when, why 
and what. Sheets has made good. His report is 
well worth reading. Here it is in part: 


Though there has not been a complete fulfilment of 
all the hopes I entertained at the beginning of the 
year, I believe a careful study of the entire situation 
will show that our progress has been as great as could 
be reasonably expected in all the circumstances. 

Many changes in personnel within such a brief in- 
terval made our chief problem one of reorganization 
rather than of directly forging ahead, which in any 
event would have been hindered by war conditions. 

Notwithsanding all these handicaps, the executive 
committee feels that the organization has made ex- 
cellent progress, that the members have enjoyed en- 
larged service facilities, and that we are now at the 
threshold of a new era of association activity. 

Throughout the year President Hussie kept in con- 
‘ stant touch with every branch of the work, having 
made six visits to the Argos office, with five additional 
conferences and committee meetings with the secretary. 

He has worked hard to make this a productive year 
in every way for the association and its membership, 
often at great personal inconvenience, and occasionally 
at the actual sacrifice of his own business, and should 
have the warm thanks of the entire membership for 
what has been accomplished under his leadership. 


Association Progress 


INCE our Cedar Point convention the National 
family has been enlarged by the affiliation of 
Oregon and the organization of the Virginia Retail 
Hardware Association, at Richmond, May 29th and 
30th, by one of the most constructive gatherings I 
have ever attended. : 

That there are many problems before the Virginia 
merchants for solution was shown by the discussions 
at the organization meeting, and that these will be 
effectively solved can hardly be doubted by anyone 
with knowledge of the earnest manner in which these 
or the Old Dominion went about their preliminary 
work. 

With possibly minor exceptions, the state associa- 
tions, have all shown material progress in membership 
interest and numbers. This has naturally been reflected 
in the National Association, latest reports from state 
secretaries giving a total membership of approximately 
15,500, and showing a goodly gain for the year. 

With many state associations already including most 
of the best merchants of their respective territories, 
it is apparent that in these sections the limits of de- 
sirable membership are fast approaching; but neither 


state nor National officers will be fully satisfied until 
our rolls approximate 100 per cent. of possibilities. 

During the year our first serious effort was made to 
assemble and tabulate all the varied activities of state 
and National associations and their multiplied forms 
of service to members. 

In developing their plans for extended service a 
number of states have found increased membership 
dues necessary. Such increases have been cheerfully 
voted by the conventions whenever proposed, because 
business men do not expect something for nothing. 
They are willing to pay a reasonable amount for an 
association service that is worth while. 


Members Share Prosperity 


Nee the limitations placed upon 
retail selling as a result of necessary conservation 
during the war period, and of the hesitation which is 
naturally a factor of the readjustment from war to 
peace, members generally have had a oy year. 

Labor has been steadily employed at high wages, 
and the farmer’s income has been the largest in agri- 
cultural history. Practically all classes have been able 
to buy the things they have long wanted, and sales 
have grown. 

All crop reports indicate that 1919 will be the most 
prosperous year in the history of the farmers of this 
country, and with prices remaining at present levels, 
as they doubtless will, they will have a total estimated 
income of approximately $24,500,000,000, or 14% per 
cent greater than their income in 1918. 

There is every indication also that activity in all 
our industries will be largely increased as time goes 
on, with little, if any, decrease in wage levels. These 
are factors which, of course, have a vital bearing on 
the buying attitude of the public and give basis for 
the belief that steadily increasing business may be 
expected by our members. 

However, the buying attitude of the public will 
doubtless depend very largely upon future price tenden- 
cies. And while price levels generally may possibly 
be well within reason, certain commodities are so 
exceptionally high that there is a growing suspicion 
that, having become accustomed to excessive war 
profits, some producers are trying to maintain simi- 
larily long margins in peace time. 

If this sentiment spreads, as seems likely, all the 
artificial propaganda now moving through devious 
channels will have little effect in stimulating wide- 
spread buying. 

For the public is not easily influenced by that 
specially manufactured optimism which urges the other 
= to do something the advisers themselves are not 

oing. 

Yet after all, individual success must come largely 
from individual effort, and it will be «.ttained in greatest 
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measure only by that merchant who so consistently 
studies and analyzes his problems that he can gauge 
and anticipate the future and adjust his policies accord- 


ingly. 

The progressive merchant no longer waits for cus- 
tomers to come to his store, as of old; he builds his 
business by studying conditions, anticipating the wants 
of the community and stimulating interest in the var- 
ious forms of merchandise the need of which buyers 
may not yet have recognized. 


Greater Cooperation Needed 


HE time has come when there should be greater 

real cooperation between manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers, not only as individuals, but through their 
respective organizations. 

While each group has problems distinctly its own, 
and must solve such problems as best it can, all have 
a very vital interest in everything relating to market- 
ing, many of the problems of which can be effectively 
solved only through joint discussion and action. 

It seems to me material progress might be made in 
the solution of these general problems and the elimina- 
tion, of the many trade evils through such cooperative 
action, and that a joint conference of representative 
members of each group might prove of very great 
value to all branches of the trade. 


National Hardware Bulletin 


Jt ppt hg marge meng the many war-time problems 
which had to be met and solved, the National Hard- 
ware Bulletin made splendid service and financial 
records during the year. 

With conditions generally more or less demoralized, 
it was of course impossible to accomplish all that we 
had hoped or to confine the contents of the magazine 
so closely as we had planned to the discussion of the 
more intimate everyday problems in which every mer- 
chant is most vitally interested. 

Yet there has been material editorial progress, and 
we are convinced our plans for the future will make 
the Bulletin a still more dominant factor in the trade 
_ * stronger educational force in our organization 
work. 


Special Service Bureau 


HE activities of the Special Service Bureau have in- 

creased and its value to the membership enlarged, 
in the face of conditions making exceedingly difficult 
- gathering of accurate information on certain sub- 
jects. 

As rapidly as possible the necessary readjustments 
are being made, and it is hoped that in the compara- 
tively near future we shall once more be equipped to 
give members complete and accurate information on 
practically all matters relating to hardware and kin- 
dred lines. 


Field Service Progress 


HE field service department was started at a time 
when the need was great, but also when the diffi- 


culty of rapidly extending the work to its logical limits 


was even greater. 
During the year attention has been very largely given 
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to perfecting and marketing the N. R. H. A. accounting 
system, and splendid progress has been made. That 
members appreciate this service is shown by the fact 
that more than 1100 have availed themselves of its ad- 
vantages. 

It is the belief of your national officers that associa- 
tion progress will be measured largely by the extent 
to which the various forms of association service are 
thus carried directly to members by the affiliated or- 
ganizations in conjunction with the National, and they 
— that such a policy be adopted as speedily as pos- 
s1bdie. 


Legislative Matters 


RACTICALLY no legislative work was done during 
the year, but the opportunity for constructive ac- 
tivity in these lines will doubtless soon be with us. 

The recommendation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that Congress pass a price maintenance measure 
marked material progress for the cause of fair trade 
which the association has advocated for many years. 


Americanism and Sanity Needed 


A* an aftermath of war we have been brought face 
to face with the grave responsibilities resting upon 
us as a craft and as individuals, to support established 
institutions and authority, at a time when the very 
foundations of our social and business structures are 
threatened. 

Not only should our organization express itself in 
no uncertain terms on this vital national problem, but 
every member must do his part for the overthrow of 
these vicious interests. 


One-Cent Letter Postage Propaganda 


| ighew pressure has been brought upon your presi- 
dent and secretary to get our association’s 
endorsement and support of the national one cent letter 
postage propaganda and the perpetuation of increased 
second-class postage rates. 

Because of our unwillingness to make the association 
a party to this campaign we have been openly charged 
with permitting the selfish interests of the National 
Hardware Bulletin to blind us to the larger interests 
of our membership. It is needless to suggest that the 
interests of the National Hardware Bulletin are identi- 
cal with the interests of the membership, and that 
the membership interests always have first consid- 
eration. 

Without attempting to speak officially for the asso- 
ciation, it has long been your secretary’s conviction 
that from a purely business standpoint one cent letter 
postage would be of very doubtful advantage to the 
local merchant. Its benefit would seem to be alto- 
gether with the merchant who does business wholly by 
mail rather than one who does business over the 
counter. 

It was recently stated by a prominent advertising 
journal that the inefficiency of the postal service is 
forcing mail order houses and other direct advertisers 
to utilize first class mail to a much greater extent than 
heretofore. If this is correct, catalog houses could 
wish nothing better than one cent letter postage. 

It may be that some increase in second-class postage 
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rates was justified, but the present zone system of ad- 
vances was voted as a part of the war revenue bill, 
after it had been overwhelmingly defeated as a sepa- 
rate measure; and I am sure every thoughtful man 
is opposed to such eleventh hour “rider” legislation. 

Besides, a zoning of postage rates has been declared 
illogical and not in the public interest by every gov- 
ernment commission which has studied the subject since 
its abandonment more than half a century ago. 


Progress Through Co-ordination 


HE future looms so large with opportunities for 

membership service and association progress that 
a detailing of the possibilities as we see them would 
be impracticable. 

It may be suggested, however, that the problem of 
distribution is of such vital consequence as to deserve 
the most careful study and analysis. And this can be 
successfully done, not by the individual merchant, but 
only through associated action. 

The future progress of our organization and the 
breadth of its membership service must of necessity 
flow from the greater co-ordination and unity of effort 
of the state associations with each other through the 
national. 


Hardware Age 


The National Association is not something apart, 
distinct in purposes and activities, from the state or- 
ganizations. It is the affiliation of all the state organ- 
izations. Their objects and interests are identical, with 
the national representing the whole. 

Before us opens vast opportunities for organization 
service, but we can hope to measure up to possibilities 
only as all our efforts are organized and co-ordinated 
in the fullest meaning of these terms. 

E. M. Healey, for the Auditing Committee; J. 
M. Campbell, for the Bulietin Committee; D. F. 
Barber, for the Legislative Committee; C. T. Wood- 
ward, ‘for the Field Service Committee, and J. 
Charles Ross, for the War Service Committee, then 
submitted their reports, after which the convention 
adjourned for the day. 

On Wednesday morning, Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, 
vice-president of the Bank of Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“Business Readjustment to Peace.” Dr. Holdsworth 
is exceedingly optimistic and believes the next two 
years will be exceedingly busy prosperous ones for 
American business men. 


Strang Makes Strong Plea for Association Service 


J. STRANG, president of the Great Wisconsin 

* Retail Hardware Association, was the next 

speaker. His subject was “State Association Work,” 

and he went to it with a will. He spoke as follows, 
in part: 

The greater the amount of service rendered the 
stronger the organization will become and the more 
loyal and appreciative the members will be. Hard- 
ware associations have developed the service of mutual 
insurance and upon this one principal service have built 
up their organizations. 

No one will question that mutual insurance has been 
a very valuable binder and is the principal reason we 
have attained our present strength; but we have been 
carrying all our eggs in one basket. 

Many of the states, including Wisconsin, have come 
to realize the mistake they have been making. We 
realize that an association should be operated upon busi- 
ness principles and that it should develop just the same 
as any other business should. 

The Wisconsin Association is establishing itself as 
the hardware headquarters in that state and members 
are being trained to turn to it when ever in need of 
assistance of any character whatever and in carrying 
out this plan we are getting in almost daily instead of 
annual touch with our members. 

We have come to realize that the saving in insurance 
is negligible compared with the many other benefits 
that it is possible for a live association to offer its 
membership. The results are that the members hear 
but very little about insurance matters from association 
headquarters. 

No one can estimate the limits of association activities 
and its developments. Almost any service offered sug- 
gests some other service. 


Service in Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin association began sending its officers 
a report of association activities in January of this 
ear. 

. One of our first developments was an exchange 
sheet. In the beginning this was used simply to list 
merchandise which members had for sale. If we had 
gone no farther the plan would have been well worth 
while. For instance, one of our members had a stock of 
$500 worth of certain loaded shells that he could not 
move in his community. He advertised these in the 
Members’ Exchange and the demand exceeded his sup- 
ply. Through the medium of the association this mem- 
ber had been enabled to turn $500 worth of dead stock 
into money, without loss, and without demoralizing local 
conditions by cut prices. 

Development of this exchange sheet has been rapid. 
Our May issue required eight pages and contained many 
items of interest to the membership. 

I do not believe anything is read more closely by 
Wisconsin dealers than this exchange sheet, and for 
keeping the members fully informed as to interesting 
things that are happening nothing could be more ef- 
fective. 

The Members’ Exchange is an example. In April we 
included a coupon with this sheet asking members if 
they would pay $1.00 a year for such a sheet. Of the 


large number of replies received only one said “No” and 
some even sent their checks in. If we had asked the 
Salue question a year ago there would have been prac- 
tically no response for the members would have had no 
dea whether they wanted such a service or not. 

A little boy, watching his father make up a bank de- 
posit one day, said “Gee, Dad, you must have a lot of 
money.” “Why?” asked the father. “Well,” answered 
the boy, “I see you putting it in the bank all the time 
and I never see you take it out.” 

Many association members are like that little boy. 
They know the dues come in every year but they do not 
see where any of the money is used. Show your mem- 
bers that you do take money out of the bank and spend 
it on them. 


Anticipate the Needs of Members 


NE of the most important services an association 

can perform is to anticipate the needs of its mem- 
bers. The officers should not wait for members to come 
to them for help, if they can obtain advance informa- 
tion that help will be needed. 

To illustrate my meaning I might cite the case of the 
luxury tax law. Realizing that dealers would want in- 
formation on the subject our secretary secured a copy of 
the law. A digest of the law as it applied to the hard- 
ware trade was then made and this was submitted to 
the collector of internal revenue in our district. After 
receiving his corrections the copy was prepared for the 
membership so that before many of them even knew 
that this law applied to them they had at hand a com- 
prehensive statement of its requirements. 

The secretary’s office then realized that the members 
would need some simple method of keeping a record of 
goods sold that were subject to tax. We got in cor- 
respondence with various sources and finally worked out 
a simple plan which was submitted to the members ac- 
companied by sufficient material to put the plan into 
immediate practice. 


Freight Audit and Other Service 


URING the past three years our freight audit has 
D collected over $2,200 in overcharges. Two hundred 
and ten of our members have taken advantage of this 
service this year. The result is that the association 
means more to those 210 members than it would without 
this service. 

This year we adopted the Minnesota plan of installing 
Credit Bureaus and issuing a rating guide. This work 
naturally included all classes of merchants. We find 
that retailers of all classes in Wisconsin have heard of 
the hardware association and have confidence in it. So 
far we have organized three of these bureaus. 

Another important activity that is being developed 
along with the credit bureau is a collection department. 
All of you are familiar with the ordinary type of col- 
lecting agency. We are not operating that kind. We 
make just as much effort to collect a small account 
as we do a large one, and our interest in an account 
is not determined by the amount of commission we 
will receive. Also, our members are certain to get 
any money we collect for them which is not always true 
of some collecting agencies. 
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F. X. Becherer did not care what they said 


Since last November we have had a capable man in 
the field visiting our members. This man renders 
services of almost every nature. He installs accounting 
systems, plans store arrangement, and store fixtures, 
departmentizes businesses, sketches modern store 
fronts, holds meetings with members’ sales forces, or 
with groups of dealers in the various towns. 


Lou. Heckler, Mrs. Roy F. Soule and R. A. Peterson 


Something All Others Can Do 


ONE of the activities we have recounted are so 

unusual that they cannot be done by other states, 
and I believe that the sooner they are inaugurated 
the sooner we will see a remarkable growth not only 
in the number of members but in their loyalty to the 
associations—a matter that is of vital importance. 


State Officers Need More Than Glad Hand 


EORGE B. SPROWLS of Pennsylvania spoke on 

the “Function of State Officers.” His remarks 
were brief, but exceedingly clear. He believes that 
the “good fellow” type of officer needs something 
more than the glad hand, if he is to deliver the 
goods. This is what he said: 


Functions of state officers are many. I might divide 
the men into two classes, first, those who feel that all 
they have to do is to meet and have a glorious good 
time and simply agree with all that their secretary 
has done, O. K. everything without a- quibble, and 
not ask too many questions. Any association with this 
class of officials will get into a rut and almost stand 
still. 


On the other hand, suppose we have a live-wire 
set of officials who are bound to assist their secretary, 
feel when accepting an office that they are supposed 
to do something more than the regular members, give 
some of their time to their association, give advice and 
suggestions to their secretary and help direct associa- 
tion affairs. There is going to be life and vigor in 
that association. 

Suppose that bank officials were to leave everything 
to their cashiers. How many times would any such 
institution succeed? It is necessary for each state 
association to employ the best man they can get as 
their secretary. While it is necessary to have a first- 
class secretary, yet it is also very important to elect 
officials that will work with him, co-operate with him 
in every way, men who are not pig-headed and must 


have their own way, but men that will pull together, 
for it is necessary to have team-work. 

Officials should not be satisfied so long as there 
are any good hardware men left as non-members. It 
is necessary for the member to get the non-member to 
become’ a member. It used to be a common saying 
that competition is the life of trade, but we find that 
in the old jungle type of competition the mightiest 
survive. On the other hand we find co-operation the 
real life of trade and when all hardware men can be 
gotten to see this and all become members of their 
several state associations, it will be much better for 
business. Members should be looking out for their 
own interests, but they should also look out for the 
common good of all. 

Each official should have one of Sears & Roebuck’s 
catalogs, study their methods of doing business, learn 
how to successfully combat them in business methods. 
The catalog house has come to stay and they have a 
right to do business just as much so as the small store. 
But if we are watchful and find out that certain manu- 
facturers are not giving us a square deal, find that 
catalog houses are selling as cheap as we can buy, then 
we know that they are giving us a rotten deal: We 
cannot combine to boycott such manufacturers, but 
there is one thing that each individual can do, and that 
is to protect himself. There is no law compelling you 
to buy certain goods. If you feel that a certain manu- 
facturer is not giving you a square deal you can in 
very plain English tell him what you think and what 
you propose to do. I feel it the duty of state officials 
to point out these dangers and pitfalls to their fellow 
members. 


Daniels Speaks S'raight from His Square Shoulders 


HEN the president introduced a big square- 

shouldered merchant whose voice rang out with 
conviction. His subject was “State and National 
Co-operation.” The man was H. S. Daniels, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Retail Hardware Association. 
He thinks and has the courage to put his thoughts 
in plain English. In part he said: 


The success of our nation has centered upon the one 
word, cooperation, and whenever the nation has hesi- 
tated or departed from the princ‘ples involved in that 
one word it has suffered. 

The greatest and most successful business interests 
of this country to-day owe their success to cooperation. 
And it was through this knowledge that a few hardware 
men nineteen years ago organized the Interstate Asso- 
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ciation. At that time only seven states were repre- 
sented, with an entire membership of 1200. It experi- 
enced the same changes that many such bodies do, but 
gradually grew until thirty-one states are affiliated 
under the name of the National, with an entire mem- 
bership of nearly sixteen thousand, and we are glad 
to extend the right-hand of fellowship to the Virginia 
Association, which bids fair to be a mightly likely 
youngster. 

But with increased membership comes increased re- 
sponsibilities, and the question naturally arises, Are 
we equal to the problems that confront us? Are the 
means at hand adequate to bring the desired results? 
Have we, as an organization, secured such cooperation 
as will meet the demands of the times? Self-satisfac- 
tion is the enemy of progress, and inertia the companion 
of decay. . 

The time has arrived when the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association should put off its swaddling clothes. 
We have a large membership. To attempt a broader 
work we must define our relationship between the affi- 
liated state associations and the National Association. 
We must know definitely our obligations one to the 
other. 

The activities of the National Association should 
be enlarged. Each, however, should be confined to a 
well-defined sphere of activity, and each should back 
the other in these activities; but until the sphere of 
activity for each is well defined, our shooting is scat- 
tered. In a general way the activities of the state 
organization should be confined to purely state or local 
matters, while the National should be concerned with 
problems of broader scope, all of which should be re- 
ferred by the states to the National. No state associa- 
tion should take any action which will prejudice the 
interests of the National or the other affiliated organi- 
zations. Every state should be as loyal to the National 
Association as it expects the National to be to it, and 
the officers should co-ordinate their efforts with those 
of the National officers. 

Every time a state organization oversteps the some- 
what intangible line between state and National ac- 
tivities, and attempts to do something which should be 
referred to the National for action, the interests of the 
organization as a whole are prejudiced, because those 
on the other side of the proposition, whatever it may 
be, will see a lack of unity in the organization, and 
lack of unity is always a sign of weakness. 


Just a Few Questions 


ET us ask ourselves a few questions. The echo of 

these questions startles us, and for the Pittsburgh 
Convention not to answer them definitely and _ posi- 
tively would be a step backward by the best retail or- 
ganization ever instituted. ; 

Under the present affiliation are there any obliga- 
tions of the affiliated associations to the National Asso- 
ciation? And the echo comes, Just two obligations, 
the per capita tax of 50c. and the 50c. club rate sub- 
scr'ption to the Bulletin. : 

Has the National then a sphere of activity which the 
affiliated states are bound to respect? And we are 
almost alarmed to hear the echo, None whatever. If a 
state association sees fit to take up a National ques- 
tion with Congress, it does so regardless of the activity 
of the National, or how it mixes up or belittles the 
effort of the National. Or, if an affiliated association 
decides to conduct a monthly magazine or select a trade 
paper as its organ, it does so witheut regard to its 
effect on the National, which each affiliated state should 
feel obliged to take into consideration. 

Do the affiliated states feel obliged to cooperate in 
the other efforts of the National? On the contrary, co- 
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operation in many cases is held very lightly, and 
strange as it may seem, statements have been made 
by officials in disgruntled moods that they could do 
without the National. 

Does the National feel bound to cooperate with the 
affiliated states? Now the official family of the Na- 
tional seems to feel the sense of obligation to the affili- 
ated associations, but they are handicapped for want 
of a well-defined outline of the reciprocal obligations 
that should exist between the National and affiliated 
associations. 

Are there definite obligations which one state has 
to another? In the main there is an exchange of 
efforts which has done much to build up different 
features of Association activities, but without any 
definite obligations between states. The personal am- 
bitions of officials and members has at times developed 
antagonism, which would be avoided if our organiza- 
tions assume that definte interchange of obligations 
which should be assumed in an organization of our 
strength, and we can blaze the way for other organi- 
zations by defining the interchange of obligations which 
should exist. 

Do the Hardware Cooperative Insurance organiza- 
tions, as one of the Association’s activities, recognize 
a cooperative obligation to the National Association 
and the affiliated associations? They have in the past 
stated on their application blanks, “Association Mem- 
bers Only,” but increased strength and financial assets 
have developed personal ambitions which have led to 
acts far from cooperation, with the National or affili- 
ated bodies. At such times they have lost sight of the 
one Big Asset, the National and Affiliated Associations, 
and of the full feeling of cooperation between the sev- 
eral insurance organizations which should exist. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that these questions are 
of vital importance, and if their answers are out of 
harmony with the desired object then the next step is 
to rectify conditions so their answers will ring true. 


States Should Go on Record 


T seems to me the time has arrived when each state 

should definitely go on record on the following points: 

First——That a National Association is just as essen- 
tial as a State Association. 

Second.—That the self interest of each State Asso- 
ciation demands that each state act with and for the 
National Association. 

Third.—That each Association, by affiliating with 
the National Association, agrees that it will not take 
any action which will prejudice the interests of the 
National or the other affiliated Associations. 

Fourth.—That each state in convention assembled 
should ratify its affiliation with the National Associa- 
tion, and that each state so ratifying shall, through its 
officers, fill out formal certificate of ratification and 
file with the National Association. The National Asso- 
ciation, through its officers, shall formally acknowl- 
edge the receipt of said certificate of ratification by 
issuing a certificate of completion of affiliation under 
the great seal of the National Association, duly signed 
by the officers of the National Association. 

Fifth—That the state associations assume the re- 
sponsibility of impressing upon the members the neces- 
sity of all being familiar with the defined obligations 
to and between the National and state associations, 
and their proportionate share in those obligations. 

Sixth.—That the Pittsburgh Convention take steps 
to outline the obligations to and between the National 
and state associations, for formal ratification by the 
state associations. 

We would thus live up to the time-honored idea of 
success through co-operation. 


Lammers Speaks on Constructive Legislation 


ne had a president on the program, too, 
Charles W. Lammers. His subject was “Con- 
structive Legislation.” His association has blocked 
a lot of bad laws and secured a lot of needed legisla- 
tion. In part his address was as follows: 


In Ohio a permanent legislative committee has been 
appointed and given the power to act on any matter 
that might come up in the way of legislation that 
would affect the hardware trade, and if necessary go 
to Columbus at the expense of the association. 

_ This has been proven a wise move on our part. One 
of the first bills we had to fight was a bill intended 
to regulate the carrying of concealed weapons, but 


which really only would merely turn firearms business 
over to mail order houses. The bill was killed. 

About the middle of April when it was announced 
that our legislature would adjourn the following week 
our members all over the state received notice that 
they were violating certain sections of the statute 
relative to the sale of poison by selling the different 
spraying materials and insecticides, such as paris green, 
arsenate of lead, etc. This notice was sent out by the 
State Board of Pharmacy, but previous to our conven- 
tion, our secretary had received a letter from the 
secretary of the State Druggists’ Association, calling 
his attention to this section of the law and saying 
that their association was going to protect their trade. 
It is not necessary to repeat the reply sent by eur 
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secretary who felt indignant that our members should 
be accused of being law violators by the druggists, 
but we all felt that they were bluffing and never once 
thought that they would work through the State Board 
of Pharmacy. 


Druggists Beaten At Own Game 


HESE notices were received on Friday morning and 

members from all over the state began to call 

and write our secretary for information. We had 

the law changed so that it is now legal for our members 

to sell any article or material to be used as an in- 
secticide, or for spraying purposes. 

A little later our Farm Bureau and Grange were be- 
hind another bill that provided for the incorporation of 
Farmers’ Clubs for the purpose of selling all their 
products and buying all their supplies through their 
own organization and in no way to be amenable to 
the trust laws of the state. They also were to say 
what crops should be planted, when they should be 
sold, and the price they were to bring. This bill had 
passed the House by a decisive vote before anyone 
hardly knew about it, but probably due more to the 
activity of our legislative committee than any other 
cause it was killed in the Senate. : 

Later we received complaints from several of our 
members about county agents who are paid by the Gov- 
ernment, state and county. These men are sent out in 
each county to assist and advise the farmers how to in- 
crease the production of their farms. Some of these 
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agents were also acting as purchasing agents for the 
farmers and as they were paid out of the taxes paid 
by merchants, as well as other taxpayers, our members 
didn’t think it was the right thing for them to do. 

Before doing anything in regard to this matter we 
invited Mr. Wheeler of the State University, which has 
charge of these agents, to meet with the Board of Direc- 
tors at Columbus. Mr. Wheeler told us that their men 
had specific instructions not to act as purchasing agents 
for farmers or any other parties, and that two of their 
men that had been doing this were let go as soon as 
they heard of it. He also said that in his speeches over 
the state he always encouraged the farmers to patronize 
their home merchants, and asked that we co-operate with 
them and let them know if we hear of any more of 
their men acting as purchasing or selling agents for the 
farmers, and they would look into it at once. 

This disposed of the matter so our committee did not 
have to take any action, which they would have done if 
they had found it necessary. 

In my opinion our associations are going to have to 
become more interested in this kind of men that are 
elected to our law-making bodies. To create a closer 
affiliation with legislative committees from our manu- 
facturers and jobbers’ associations, if we are to help 
to keep our Congress and our Legislature from being 
run by radicals. 

At our last directors’ meeting of our Ohio Association 
a committee was instructed to get in touch with the 
committee of those various organizations and co-operate 
with them. 


Hatcher on the Problems of Little Fellows 


(THERE wasn’t a bit of time being wasted. Six 
addresses in one session gave plenty of food for 
thought. After a two hours’ rest and a square meal 
they were at it again. R. W. Hatcher of Georgia 
started the ball rolling with an address on “The 
Problems of the Small Association.” In part he 
said: 


The primary object of associations and association 
work is a benefit or advantage accruing to those com- 
posing them. .They represent a grouping together or 
companionship of kindred interests and purposes and 
the dominant idea should be the development of those 
lines of thought and action that tend to benefit the 
major portion of their membership. The gregarious in- 
stinct in mankind is strong and we see this evidenced 
to-day by thousands of organizations all having for 
their purpose the developments of different fields of 
human interest. The main activities of our association 
work are toward the perfection of methods and ideas 
of greatest benefit in the business sphere in which we 
move. The ways of attaining this are numerous and 
have many adaptations suitable to different conditions, 
some wholly erratic and even prejudicial to the best 
interests of the work. Some movements full of promise 
have ended in abrupt failure. 

Others have dragged along an uncertain existence 
that hardly plead an excuse for perpetuation and at 
best could not be called success. 

As an example of success let me call your attention 
to the Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association, a movement of co-operation without con- 
solidation between state associations of the smaller kind. 
This is achieved without the loss of state entity of or- 


ganization and without the sacrifice of individual state . 


pride or aspiration. 

If an association renders service and delivers the 
goods it succeeds, otherwise its failure is already 
decreed. It is almost un-American not to take a chance, 
and most of us will give a new thing a tryout, but 
if found short of our expectations we pass it up as a 
matter of experience and we do not enthuse over it 
again. This simple statement outlines the source of 
decay of many an erstwhile prosperous state associ- 
ation. 

It has been the experience of most state organizations 
when they were first launched that they found it com- 
paratively easy to interest hardware merchants in the 
prospective movement, they were ready and even eager 
to try the new venture with its promise of advantage. 
If these hopes were realized and service was rendered 
the association prospered. On the contrary, if expecta- 
tions were not met interest lapsed into indifference and 
in most cases a dropping out altogether resulted, with 
its consequent bad impression on possible new member 


prospects. The question of rendering this service, of 
making good, has been the problem of the smaller and 
the weaker state associations. 


Service Requires Energy 


a requires energy and energy requires ex- 
penditure, and thereby hangs the difficulty of most 
of the smaller associations. Many of them even if they 
got the entire list of dealers in their respective states 
could hardly hope to be able to command funds neces- 
sary to overcome the obstacle. To begin with the most 
absolutely necessary requisite of accomplishing the suc- 
cess of association work is a competent central official 
upon whose shoulders can be placed the burden of 
keeping things going. 

No association will succeed completely without a 
live, competent, energetic, enthusiastic secretary who 
can be able to give his time to the work of the organ- 
ization. Such men are available, but they command 
their worth. The realization of the necessity for such 
an officer and our inability to afford one first suggested 
the idea of the Southeastern Association. The history 
of our association work in Georgia had not been differ- 
ent from other states similarly situated. Our mem- 
bership was not large and the work of secretary was 
a task undertaken gratuitously by one of our members, 
sufficiently zealous in the work, no doubt, but handi- 
capped by the necessity of attending to his own affairs, 
which naturally and properly held precedence over 
association duties. 

Our membership seemed to have reached its high 
mark and evidences of decline had already set in 
when a few of us began to try to figure a way out of 
the difficulty, a task which we found later was engag- 
ing the leading spirits of our sister states where similar 
conditions existed. The result was that we got in 
touch with these groups and through appointments from 
our respective state presidents a committee from each 
state met in Atlanta as a special body empowered to 
perfect plans and report back for adoption by our 
membership through individual ballot. We were fortu- 
nate in selecting J. R. Gamble as chairman of the 
meeting and under his able guidance we outlined a 
plan of co-operation through an agency wherein we 
would pool all our assets and liabilities without sacri- 
fice of state organization and with one officer in com- 
mon, that of secretary. 

The first thing, therefore, that engaged our attention 
was the procuring of a competent official to fill this 
office, as we all recognized that on our ability to do 
this rested largely the success or failure of the new 
venture. To make this more difficult we were without 
funds and, indeed, two of the states were in debt and 
only one had a small balance. 

We located an experienced man and to secure him 
gave him our personal guarantée covering a portion of 
his first year’s salary. Had it not been for his actual 
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experience in. association work I doubt if we could 
have persuaded him to have given up a good salaried 
place with a large corporation for such an unpromis- 
ing outlook. 


Results Are What Count 


WANT to show briefly the results attained through 

this co-operative movement 

As to specific results of our activities I will give 
you the membership of the respective states in 1916 
at time of organization: Alabama, 72; Florida, 38; 
Georgia, 98; Tennessee, 56; total, 264. 

Compare this with the following: Alabama, 160; 
Florida, 123;-Georgia, 209; Tennessee, 144; total, 636. 

You will note a net gain of 372 members in three 
years, though this list does not include associate and 
honorary members, of whom we have honorary 201 
and associate 175, thus making a grand total of 1012. 

In finances we have made even greater strides. In 
1916 they stood as follows: Alabama, $400 deficit; 
Florida, $82.12 balance; Georgia, empty treasury; 
Tennessee, $550 deficit; total deficit, $867.88. 

Now listen to us in 1919: Cash on hand and in bank, 
$6416.10; for unpaid exhibits, programs, etc., $2000; 
total $8416.10. In fact, when we get in bills and dues 
collectible prior to our 1920 convention we hope to 
have something like $17,000 in assets. 

As to other results, we have added a freight audit 
service for reclaim on overcharges on freight bills. 
We issue a “for sale and want” list through which our 
members are able to move unsalable stock in their 
localities and pick up bargains in others. 

In April last we put on a field service man who in 
a restricted area in Alabama procured 41 new members 
and wrote $95,000 insurance. Our best attendance at 
the annual convention was from the locality where 
he worked. 

We now have also put on a combination field and 
office man from whom we are expecting good results. 

We have just inaugurated The Southeastern Hard- 
ware Fire Insurance Exchange and expect great things 
from this also. 

It is one of our policies of publicity to keep in 
close touch with the traveling men. We have them on 
our mailing list and at intervals send them communica- 
tions outlining our work and keeping them posted 
on what we are doing. In this manner we secure their 
co-operation and assistance in securing new members, 
boosting association work and attendance on annual 
conventions. 

We try to have something interesting in new fea- 
tures coming along all the time and make frequent 
use of personal letters in which we try to establish 
close connection with the membership so that they 
will feel free to call on the secretary’s office for any 
service during the year. 

We further stimulate interest by group meetings 
at intervals during: the year in which we.thresh out 
purely local matters also and strive as near as pos- 
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sible to bring the personal element into our contact 
and in this way promote a better feeling especially 
among competitors in the different districts. 

We try in every way to enthuse our membership with 
the spirit of co-operation and service, especially in- 
dividual service for the good of the association. We 
try also to impress them with co-operative action as 
a unit and its absolute necessity in achieving big 
results. If you have a live working membership, active 
and enthusiastic, with a competent, energetic central 
official, you can get a mutual reciprocal benefit from 
your association that has but one possible sequence— 
a success in every sphere of association activity—and 
herein will be found a solution of the problems that 
threaten the growth, usefulness and even existence 
of the smaller hardware associations. 


Hatcher Is Deccrated 


T the conclusion of his address Mr. Hatcher 
was presented with a most substantial evi- 
dence of appreciation by his friends in the South- 
eastern Hardware and Implement Association. 
‘The gift was a hand-made service cross. It was 
designed by Harlan, the eminent landscape gard- 
ner of Atlanta, and presented by Fred Young of 
Florida. It looked like a bung starter and is re- 
ported to have been made from the used mate- 
rials of one of the first stills J. R. Gamble sold 
in Wetumpka. 
Mr. Hatcher graciously acknowledged the gift 
and assured the donors he would wear it with 
grateful memories after July first. 


Asbury Speaks for Manufacturers 


"THURSDAY morning Charles W. Asbury, presi- 
dent of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, addressed the retailers. Mr. 
Asbury has just returned from an investigation 
of European labor conditions. He feels that labor 
conditions abroad are fraught with dire proba- 
bilities and that American manufacturers will 
profit by the examples so bitterly administered 
across the water. 
Sibley on “Efficiency” 

H W. SIBLEY, president of the New England 

* Hardware Association, then spoke on “As- 
sociation Efficiency.” Turnover and the cost of 
doing business are dear to the heart of this 
Massachusetts merchant. He made some mighty 
good suggestions. 


Missouri Lightning Electrifies Convention 


W A. DENNY, vice-president of the Missouri 

« Retail-Hardware Association, comes from 
a town of 500 population. In size it’s a peanut 
town, but Denny’s business is of cocoanut dimen- 
sions. He turns his stock five times a year. Fur- 
niture, phonographs, and undertaking are all 
plain hardware to Denny. He’s some speech maker, 
too—put the convention right on its toes. His 
subject was “The Future of the Small Town.” 
If every small town had a Denny we soon would 
have no small towns. He’s a twin-six selling 
machine. 

This was his speech: 

Since organized society has existed the small-town 
has figured large in its make up. The town has been 
the center around which the community has turned in 
social and commercial intercourse for 4000 years, and 
it has existed as such because it served a vital need. 

_I believe the town will continue to serve its purpose 
in the future as in the past. I do not agree that all 
small towns will always exist, for just like many 
churches we see deserted because of .poor location, so 
many a town that has passed or is passing, is doing so 
because it was unwisely located. But the rank and 
file of small ‘towns of ‘our country, and by this I mean 
towns from a few hundred to a few thousand population, 


we may expect to be a vital part of the community in 
which they are located. 


Cross-roads Store Going 


I NOTICE in the signs of the times the tendency for 
the lone cross-roads store to pass out because the 
automobile has made it so much easier for the farmer, 
the ranchman, and the planter to go to railroad towns 
at greater distance than in the days of the one-horse- 
shay, and I admit there is a battle royal between the 
small town dealer and the city department store, as 
well as the mail order house, as to who shall get the 
business of these communities. 

After ten years of experience in a town of about 500 
people I have learned some things: which have helped us 
to succeed in at least a small way in our small town. I 
am of the opinion that most small town dealers do not 
carry enough lines, for inasmuch as one’s trade terri- 
tory is limited by the very nature of things I figure 
that success must lie in a larger variety of lines so that 
volume will be great enough to get satisfactory profit 
to bring success. 


Profitable Lines to Add 


OR instance, I think furniture a very good line to 
handle with hardware; it is also profitable and fits 
into the housefurnishing idea quite well. Kitchen cabi- 
nets can be made a specialty in the furniture line, at 
least we find it so and have our second car of them re- 
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Association leaders and ladies snapped at Wednesday outing. In lower center with his son is W. A. wenny, -the 
Missouri Lightning. At the upper right is Mrs. C. W. Scarborough, chairman of Ladies’ Reception Committee 


cently. Most small towns do not have exclusive furni- 
ture stores, so furniture and hardware is more nearly 
akin than any other line. 

Do not fail to get into the phonograph game as it is a 
winner, even if there are other agencies in your town, 
for you can sell some phonographs and the profits are 
good and grief small. 


Undertaking, if you like the business, goes along with 
the furniture business and sure turns out some profit. It 
takes considerable time to break into this line, but if 
your competition isn’t too strongly entrenched, buy a 
motor hearse and start into it. 

Paint is already handled in most hardware stores, 
and I think if close attention is paid to the small pack- 
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age paints and keeping most anything your trade may 
call for, that you will not only be able to show a nice 
profit on this line but be able to draw people into your 
store for paint to whom you will sell many other things 
as well as advertising your business in general. _ 

Field fencing and steel posts make a good line in our 
part of the country, and as there is little or no waste and 
no insurance necessary it will show a reasonable profit. 
However, I would advise that whatever your credit 
policy may be on other lines, that cash or note be de- 
manded for fencing as it runs into money very quickly 
and that’s a commodity that most of us of small town 
calibre are very poorly blest with. 


Getting the Women in 


I SHALL not lay the Queensware line down as an ad- 
vised line for all small town hardware men, but will 
say that we have felt gratified with results from this 
line from two standpoints. First, because of the women 
who are attracted to our store by this line, and next, 
because of the profit derived. By Queensware I mean 
cut glass, painted china, novelty pieces and just plain 
dishes. We do not handle the cheap stuff. 

Stoves are, of course, a fixed part of most every small 
hardware store, I suppose, but not always a profitable 
line. I believe that this line should be kept as a separate 
department so that you can know whether it is profitable 
or not. Put a good high grade range, priced at a good 
profit, at the head of your sample line and push it, and 
when you can’t sell it then show your cheaper stove, of 
which I think you will not need more than six or seven 
other styles to get good business. 

At least we have been able to get around $5000 vol- 
ume in this line for the last two years and gross profits 
showed 31 per cent. 

I think automobile accessories a good line for small 
or large hardware dealers, because there are so many 
cars everywhere to-day and they all need tires and other 
repairs. We are making our initial attempt in this line 
this spring, but on account of an unusually wet spring 
have not sold as much in this line as we had hoped but 
we feel sure we can make it go. We are keeping it 
separate on our books and if it does not go we can tell 
it by the profit sheet soon and then we will cut it out. 

The lightning rod agent had the reputation of being 
a bad man a few years ago, but today the lightning rod 
business fits into the hardware business and can be 
worked when other lines are quiet, and it shows a good 
profit. 

Delivery Truck Essential 


BELIEVE with lines such as I have indicated that 

a light delivery truck should be maintained and the 
furniture, stoves, phonographs and heavier articles ex- 
cept wire should be delivered at quiet hours of the day. 
I think this furnishes a service that the mail order 
house can never furnish, and gets your furniture in the 
home in so much better shape than the user usually gets 
it home. Deliver your stoves and put them up and see 
what a lot of business you will get that has been going 
to mail order houses. 

I find that in many towns there are too many dupli- 
cate stocks. We have divided stocks with our com 
petitors. We took the furniture, stoves, and the under- 
taking of the town exclusively and they took the imple- 
ment, harness, tinshop and plumbing business. We are 
both well satisfied and both furnishing better service 
than we were able to furnish before. Be careful to be 


Suggestions Committee 


‘os committee on suggestions then tendered 
the following report which was warmly re- 
ceived: 


I. Attempts have been made from time to time to co- 
operate with the Manufacturers and Jobbers, but with- 
out satisfactory results. We suggest that our National 
Body continue on record as desiring this by renewed ef- 
forts to bring about a real co-operation. 

II. Cost of manufacture of goods sold by Retail Hard- 
ware trade is 60 per cent to 85 per cent labor. There 
seems no reason to expect a decrease in this labor item 
for a long time to come. Therefore, no decrease in 
prices in general. We suggest this argument be used 
to instill confidence in immediate purchases, and es- 
pecially with the idea of getting behind the “Build Now 
—Own Your Own Home” movement. 

III. We suggest an endeavor be made to affiliate with 
other National Retail Organizations for legislative pur- 
poses, and that these bodies so affiliated secure the ser- 
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friends with your competitors, it will save you many a 
grouch as well as many a dollar. 


Advertise 


HERE is one very necessary thing to a larger suc- 

cess and that’s advertising. I think without system- 
atic advertising that you will lose from one-quarter to 
one-half of the sales you could make by advertising, but 
as advertising is such a big subject and I fear that, be- 
cause it is my pet subject, if I go farther than to say 
that there are wonderful possibilities in advertising 
even in a small hardware store, I would make you tired 
with my theories and plans. 

Just one more thing I want to point out to the small 
town dealer and that is, you can know your whole terri- 
tory and know nearly every person in it. Here is a plan 
that has helped us wonderfully to do this. We drew a 
line around our possible territory and found we had 48 
school districts within this line. We picked a person 
that we were well acquainted with in each district and 


asked him to furnish us an up-to-date mailing list from , 


his district which would help us very much and help to 
serve his district better. For this service we would send 
one dollar, and for any information this agent can give 
we show our appreciation by letter or a small present. 
We also ask him about newceomer’s credit, which is val- 
uable some times. We now have a live mailing list of 
1200 families and send them our monthly store maga- 
zine and any other advertising material we think timely. 


$70,000 Sales on $11,000 Stock 


See the above lines and using these plans 
has brought results of from $35,000 to $40,000 
business per year, and we are already up to the $35,000 
mark this year and if we don’t sell $35,000 the last half 
of the year I miss my guess. This is done on a stock 
averaging around $11,000.00 and with two to four clerks 
and a bookkeeper. Now if anything I have said will have 
caused one small town man to take an inventory of his 
surroundings and try in his own small town to strive 
for better things I shall feel fully repaid for my effort. 

There is one more thing I feel I owe to the hardware 
trade and it is this: Guard well your health and take 
time by the forelock and correct warning of approach- 
ing bad health. What is all this we are doing if in 
doing it we sacrifice our health? 

And last but not least, remember that there are 
treasures to be laid up “Where rust doth not corrupt 
nor thieves break through and steal,” for though we 
gain the whole earth and lose our own soul, the hard- 
ware business won’t amount to much if we gain success 
at such a price. 

Therefore, I have long ago resolved that if I cannot 
do a hardware business absolutely on the square that I 
will quit my business. 


Here’s Another Small Town Hummer 


Dp” you ever hear of Low Point, Ill.? Few 

people have. Its a town of just 200 people. 
If every one of them was an F. J. Banty the whole 
world would know about Low Point. It would be 
a Pike’s Peak of accomplishment. With a $40,000 
stock he did a $400,000 business last year. A 
heap of it is cash. He fairly electrified the Na- 
tional convention with the story of big business 
at Low Point. 


Makes Annual Report 


vices, in whole or part, of some suitable person in 
Washington who can have his ears and eyes open for 
any legislative measures affecting the retail trade and 
so place the organization in position for quick and 
united action. 

IV. We suggest continuation and, if possible, increased 
interest in the wofk of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. A., and a hearty endorsement and co-operation 
with any National movement which may favorably af- 
fect our interests. 

V. We suggest that our Field Secretary be a Field 
Secretary in fact, as well as in name and that his duties 
be largely in the field for the general good of the Asso- 
ciation. 

VI. We suggest the Legislative Committee follow 
closely the bills of the Federal Trade Commission on 
Price Maintenance. 

VII. We suggest the annual reports of our national 
officers be printed in sufficient quantities so they may be 
read by the delegates and enable the officers to limit 
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Everybody was happy at the glorious outing at “The Pines.” 


their time in elucidating special points in their reports. 
VII. It is suggested that the National Association 
establish a Traffic Department at the national office as a 
service to association members with special reference 
to freight auditing. 
IX. Our suggestion with regard to a satisfactory 


profit to retailers that the national office, through its 

Bulletin, and otherwise, endeavor to impress upon re- 

tailers, jobbers and manufacturers, that a potent means 

to this end is that the retailers make more frequent 

stock turnovers and to this end the manufacturers and 
(Continued on page 178) 
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ify the fact that dreams come true I wouldn’t 

have the nerve to write this story. I was 
right in the middle of a morning sale when my old 
tattoo tore loose. There are a heap of people who 
claim that clocks are criminal, and I’m inclined 
to agree with them. 

Getting up is the most distasteful duty of the 
day. There are those who get up with the chick- 
ens, and swear they like it, but they are not the 
common run. It would take a Billy Sunday 
vocabulary to tell what I think of them. 

Anyway, I sleep with a pad. No, not over the 
mattress, but on the table by the bedside. After 
putting the emergency brakes on that confounded 
Dream Demolisher I made notes of the high spots 
of that midsummer nightmare. 

It was a morning sale somewhere in the realm 
of Woodrow. The impressions are so vivid I 
know it’s coming true. 

Right here I want to acknowledge a great debt 
to artists. The Soule cat, necessity driven, would 
go to robbing the neighbors’ milk bottles regu- 
larly if I paid in full. Artists have made splen- 
didly clear for me many situations where mere 
words were utterly useless. 

Artists have given me introductions and tail 
pieces. They have converted many of my bab- 
blings into towers of strength and have helped 
put the editor’s “O. K.” on many a manuscript 
that would have sifted into the eternal silence of 
the waste basket without their timely and 
triumphant support. 

I’m strong for artists. It is said that truth 
will prevail. Truth needs no defenders. Per- 
haps that’s why the kind of stuff I write needs 
the support of artists. Anyway George Hopf, 
artist, humorist, depictor of dreams, has agreed 
to team work and from here on we pull double. 


Jim the Local Giant 

jm JONES was a hardware Julyor. That you 

may not get the impression that he was of 
Hebrew extraction I will advise definitely that 
he ate pork on Friday and sold hardware six days 
in the week. It was true that his Sunday prayers 
were tainted with kitchen utensils and washing 
machines, but he was a progressive cuss and 
stood so well with his jobbers that they seldom 
attempted to slip things over on him. 

The village banker, replying to letters of in- 
quiry from Far East manufacturers, always rated 
Jim as the local giant of industry. He was 
extra 1A+, according to the president’s letter, 
and it was well for the banker that this was so 
for Jim was the chairman of the board, and good 


I F it wasn’t the easiest thing in the world to ver- 


bank presidency jobs are scarce, even in the bush 
towns. 

Jim owned many things besides a victrola, a 
bank and a Packard. He even owned up to hav- 
ing struck town twenty years before with one 
pair of pants, and an inner casing that had been 
patched with just one square meal in as many 
weeks. 

He got a job in old man Haines’ hardware 
store because Bill Haines and one of the two 
clerks had gone on a drunk that was developing 
into an endurance issue. He held the position 
because the clerk playfully hung a cuspidor over 
the bean of the boss’ son before their frolic 
ended in the village cooler. A year later Jim 
bought a ten thousand dollar stock with $200 
cash and a string of notes longer than a relay 
race, merely because old man Haines had gone 
to his reward and his illustrious son wanted no 
ties to remind him of the village where Jass 
music came canned. 

I asked Jim in my dream how he had come so 
far, and he said it was because he had always 
gone farther and more frequently into debt than 
other people. He said that idle money was 
criminal coin with wild oat tendencies. He said 
that money was like fire or water, either a cruel 
master or the most abject sort of a slave. He 
said he toiled for money that he might work the 
everlasting whey out of it when he got his mits on 
it. He said he owned farms and that most of 
the year he worked them with but a few hands. 
In planting and at harvest times, however, it was 
necessary to hire a heap of extra help in order to 
plant in time for crops to ripen and to reap before 
things rotted. 

“Those farms teach me a heap about my hard- 
ware business,” he continued. “The man who 
never borrows money to carry his stock into the 
top load of busy seasons in either missing a lot 
of sales or keeping a harvest crew the year round 
in the form of too much stock.” 


Some Selling Suggestions 

OOD stuff, I dreamed, 

as I drove my ear a 
little deeper into the pil- 
low. Great—I hope he'll 
loosen up on a few selling 
details, and he did as fol- 
lows: 

“Too many merchants 
worry along with the idea 
that housecleaning is 
merely a -semi-annual af- 
fair. They push their 
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sales accordingly. Ma is just as apt to buy cur- 
tain rods in July as she is in May. Just because 
some hardware men let up the curtain of oppor- 
tunity for an April drive and then draw the 
shades for a silent summer with the moth balls 
never convinced me that women were not dis- 
tinctly human and everlastingly erratic. 

“The duster, the mop, the 
wash pail, the dust pan and 
the step ladder play in concert 
with the carpet beater when- 
ever the housewife gets a 
hunch that things need a shake 
up, and if I’m as eccentric as 
she is and keep the spring in 
my toes I’ll get the business. If 
my July sales tables were 
stripped of the common things that are sold so 
easily in April and May, those old housecleaning 
regulars that range from carpet tacks to floor 
wax, if I sidetracked that lot, my July sales would 
sag like an angel food cake baked in a ballroom 
where shaking the shimmy was the one big bet. 

“Kids—Say, when I cease to take an interest 
in small fry I won’t know the value of live bait. 
I sold roller skates before we had a cement side- 
walk within a twenty-hour 
ride of our town. I sold ’em 
because our kids are just 
like other kids—sold ’em for 
the same reason that kids 
will swim in slimy frog 
ponds or in dirty clay pit 
puddles if nature doesn’t 
provide a Simon pure swim- 
ming hole in a river bend. I 
sold roller skates because I 
stocked them, knowing that 

: kids would have them, even 
if the rink space was limited to a kitchen floor, 
or a clay pathway. , 

“The youngster who started my skate sales was 
a twelve-year-old girl with freckles and a tam- 
o-shanter. It was a special order, and I made 
it two pairs—took a flyer in skates. They sold 
the day Miss Tam took hers, and now I sell over 
a hundred pair a year with no more effort than 
the pleasure of treating children with the cour- 
tesy due small customers. 

“When the ‘Kiddy Kar’ and its multitude of 
followers came out I fell 
for ’em right off the reel. 
I bought a dozen and scat- 
tered ’em around the store 
where the kids of my cus- 
tomers could amuse them- 
selves while Dad and Mother 
bought hardware. The 
amusement usually speeded 
up when the old folks had 
bought their fill and tried to pry the youngster 
away from those tempting baits. 


Breaking Records with “Kiddy Kars” 


“—_— first dozen lasted just one week. It was 
the third week in July, 1916. I sold over a hun- 
dred of them last summer, and this year the kids 
and I are going to break the record. Those little 
wooden profit winners woke me up to the proposi- 
tion of keeping toys on tap the year around. Kids’ 
toy désires can no more be crowded into the 
single month of December than the week’s food 
desires can ‘be crammed into a human stomach 
on Sunday. It’s dead against nature. 

“The good toy birthday presents, the toy re- 
wards for good behavior or good school work, 
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coupled with the profit from satisfying the ever 
lengthening, never satisfied, every-day yearnings 
kids have for toys—well, young man, it looks good 
to me, and it has looked good for a long time. 
A lot of mighty high-class hardware jobbers are 
putting in dandy lines of toys. It makes me feel 
like they’d been watching my gait. — 














“Somehow or other when I get to talking about 
kids and the summer hardware they buy, it’s hard 
to let up. Guess the easiest way out is by de- 
grees. The first notch is 12 years old. That’s 
when they run themselves out of wind to get their 
names up for prompt admission into the Boy 
Scouts. Some boys in that bunch! Didn’t have 
‘em when I was a kid. I’m envious every time 
they troop by. Gave that gang over on Elder 
Street a tent last summer and they’ve been ‘good- 
turnin’’ me ever since. They bought two more 
tents on their own hook, and enough camp sup- 
plies, big and little, to fill a wagon. 

“Thought I was in Dutch with little Spec Ray- 
mer’s Dad because I sold him a hatchet last fall. 
That hatchet cost $1.75 and Spec saved for it for 
, about two months before the 

big buy came off. The next 
day over on Owl Creek two 
of his toes like to come off. 
The kids got in a lot of 
first aid work on Spec and 
his Dad got in one warm 
conversational round on me 
‘ and was heated up for more 
when Spec broke in to tell 
that if he’d followed my instructions about us- 
ing it as a one-handed tool he wouldn’t have 
come to grief. ; 

“The outcome was that he told Spec to hang 
up the hatchet until he had sense enough to use it 
and then he bought an air rifle to sort of ease 
off the punishment. He 
winked at me when he was 
on the way out and said, 
‘Some busy life these boys 
lead, Mr. Jones, some busy 
life” and his open eye 
sparkled as much as to say, 
‘We’re missin’ a heap, Jim.’ 

“Oh, yes, air rifles are July hardware. I sell a 
lot of them. Sell ’em to the dads of boys who are 
going to shoot some time, and on the straight ad- 
vice that a kid ought to have the chance to learn 
to handle firearms with something that won’t 
blow a leg off every time there’s a little accident.” 


ex 











Forward, the Paint Brigade 


TTENTION! Company halt! Present arms! 

Jim’s clear sharply cut words of command 
penetrated my dream-drugged senses, and quickly 
focused my attention on the “Clean Up and Paint 
Up” Brigade. They come marching over me, regi- 
ment after regiment armed with mops, buckets, 
rubber window dryers, forks, rakes, hoes, paint, 
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brushes, varnish, garbage cans and roach guns. 
It was endless, a grand review of the allies of 
cleanliness. 

“And then his voice continued. 

“Clean Up and Paint Up is a crackling blaze 





in April, a good fire in May and June, and a coal 
glow in July and August. I do some great cook- 
ing on those coals. I push paints hardest in the 
hottest months. Paint will dry better, penetrate 
farther, spread more easily and wear better when 
applied in July or August. I am firmly convinced 
of these facts and I follow up my paint prospects 
in the midsummer months with all the persis- 
tency of an insurance agent. 

“I believe in advertising paints—do it indirect- 
ly. I made up a list of the houses, the barns, the 
stores and the outhouses in our town that needed 
painting last July, and I 
said some things about 
them that were much 
more truthful than 
pleasant. Then I went 
on to speel about local 
pride and the _indi- 
vidual’s duty to his 
community. I wound 
up with a talk on Ivory 
Paint and Liberty brushes, and in the last line 
expressed my confidence in the people of our vil- 
lage. 

“Sure I had confidence in them. I knew they 
simply couldn’t resist our.sales campaign. I sent 
Bill Clark, our best paint salesmen, to call on 
every man who had property that needed paint- 
ing in our town. I.had the list card-indexed. I 
made Bill turn in reports on the lot. Then I had 
another of the boys watch for these people and 
try to sell them paint when they came into the 
store. 

“Finally I tackled them when I met them on 
the street. This was advertising plus three di- 
rect personal cracks and it sold over half of the 
lot. Selling 50 per cent of your prospects in two 
months may not rank as much of an achievement 
in the big towns, but it’s going some in our little 
old water-tank and stands out to me as a good ex- 
ample of the results of a selling plan worked out 
by a store owner who doesn’t tie himself in a 
wad of details. A boss can’t think constructive- 
ly about his selling problems if he waits on more 
trade personally than any of his clerks. 





Cleaning Up the Screens 
66] was headed for home the 
other night when I saw 
the silhouette of a woman 
against a window screen, 
her hands were poised like a 
bull frog, all ready to jump 
at a fly. I laughed at the 
spectacle and then I 
chuckled as I saw what she 
was up to. She had bought 
screens at my store late that night and was slip- 
ping them into place by lamp light. 

“Some folks have to be bitten into buying 
screens. It’s the only friendly act the flies and 
mosquitoes pull for me. The screen doors, 
window screens and wire cloth that stick 
around a hardware store after midsummer is 
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apt to settle 
down for the 
winter inven- 
tory. I’m not 
strong for cut- 
price sales, 
but I hate car- 
ried - over 
stock of the 
seasonable na- 
ture a _ heap 
worse so I cut 
and cut deep 
about the last 
of July. It 
has paid. 

“If electricity was no faster than some of the 
boobs who try to sell electrical specialties, be- 
lieve me it would be regular snail equipment. 

“If old Ben Franklin had ever had the vision 
of a business man in front of an electric fan he’d 
have keyed up to that bolt of lightning a few 
seasons earlier. 
We sold 25 fans 
in our little 
store last sum- 
mer. We waited 
for hot days, 
days that would 
put blisters on 
the forked tail 
of a regular un- 
ion devil, and 
then we shot 
out half a dozen fans to half a dozen leading citi- 
zens. Connected them right in the offices. Two 
hours later we covered the same route collecting. 
In one place we collected the fan and in five 
places the money. I got that selling idea from a 
candy butcher on a local train. He passed out 
samples of crackerjack. 

“I’m strong for try-outs. I’ll gamble one of 
my electric irons on a 
day’s ironing in any good 
home. I’ll shoot a vacuum 
cleaner up to any good 
front door just to con- 
vince a woman that I’ve 
got Sloan’s liniment 
backed off the boards for 
curing backaches. I'll at- 
tach an electric toaster to 
any good wire and I’ve 
got an electric percolator 
“4 that has been used to 
demonstrate its merits in twenty homes. You 
can’t sell electric specialties in quantities with 
hot air. A live wire—copper—is the system. 

“When God Almighty created woman he en- 
dowed her with many admirable qualifications, 
among which are the di- 
vine arts of pie making 
and __s preserving. Pies, 
praise be to God, are a 
year round proposition, 
: but preserves must be put 
: up when the fruit is ripe. 

“More July stuff. The 
hardware man who never 
boosted preserving sup- 
plies in July is a detri- 
ment to his eommunity and an enemy of his bank 
account. 

“Good kitchen equipment is the right of every 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Where Fishing Tackle Reigns Supreme 


By LLEw. S. SOULE 
The Man Behind the Counter 


UREKA, CAL., is the most Westerly city in 
iD the United States. It could hardly get farther 

west without stepping off into the Pacific 
Ocean. Also it is a genuine sportsman’s paradise. 
There isn’t a place’ on the map where there are 
more opportunities for a red-blooded disciple of 
Isaac Walton, or where the fish and game is more 
easy of access. Humboldt County is a mixture of 
timbered mountains and grass-covered valleys, cut 
with numberless rivers and streams all teeming 
with the kind of trout that fight to a finish. It 
borders on the famous Humboldt Bay, which houses 
school after school of salmon, halibut, rock cod, 
flounders and sea bass, to say nothing of the smelts 
and surf fish. 

Within the shadows of the giant red-woods lurk 
deer and elk, black, brown and cinnamon bear, with 
an occasional grizzly, while the brush-covered hills 
harbor mountain lions, lynxes and other members 
of the wild cat family. There are fine paved or 
graveled roads leading from the town to all the 
main fishing streams and hunting preserves, and 
often the watchful hunter bags a deer or bear 
without leaving the main traveled highways. Once 
in a great while you are confronted with one of 
those unfriendly “No Hunting” signs, but the bulk 
of the country is open to every sportsman who 
carries a license. Up in the hills there are big 
sheep and cattle ranches, the owners of which main- 
tain trained packs of hounds to combat the depre- 
dations of bears, mountain lions, coyotes and wild 
cats, and it is comparatively easy to arrange with 
the pack managers for big game hunts at the proper 
season. 

The man who has never camped out in Humboldt 
County, amid the grandeur of the big trees, high 
mountains and rushing streams has never really 
had an outing. He has only played at camping out. 
But what is the use of telling you all about it—this 
is a sporting goods story and the rest is only by- 
play. You would guess all that I have told you the 
first time you got a glimpse of the varied sporting 
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goods stocks in the stores of those Eureka hard- 
ware merchants. In most stores the sporting goods 
line is carried more or less as a side issue, but in 
Eureka it is the big end of the game. Honestly, I 
saw more fishing tackle and more guns in two 
Eureka hardware stores than I knew existed, and 
believe me, those Eureka merchants know the sport- 
ing goods business from A to Z. 


Where Fishing Tackle Reigns Supreme 


N the store of the H. H. Buhne Co., Inc., is to be 

found what is probably the largest retail stock 
of fishing tackle and other angler’s supplies on the 
Pacific Coast. This progressive firm sells close to 
$25,000 worth of fishing paraphernalia every year. 
The old-timers all know the Buhne store. It is one 
of the oldest in Humboldt County, having been 
started away back in 1862 under the firm name of 
L. S. Schmidt & Co., with Henry Buhne, Sr., as the 
silent member of the firm. Two years later Buhne 
took over the entire business and put it on a firmer 
financial basis. In 1879 the present head of the 
firm, H. H. Buhne, Jr., took the helm, and for forty 
years he has kept the hardware boat on an even 
keel. The firm has two stores in Eureka. 

The old original store at 422 First Street is still 
in operation and is doing a brisk business in heavy 
implements, ship chandlers supplies and similar 
lines. For many years it housed the entire hard- 
ware line, but there came a time when the sporting 
goods clamored for more space and Buhne opened 
up a special store for the line in a somewhat better 
location. Still the business grew, and in 1908 the 
present big store was opened up, with the general 
hardware and tool lines on one side and sporting 
goods on the other. It is some store in more ways 
than one. 


Unique Cabinet for Spoon Hooks and Flies 


F took Henry Buhne over three years to perfect 
his store arrangement, but the results justify 
the expenditure of time and money. Buhne is an 
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enthusiastic angler himself, and the head of his 
sporting goods department—Harry Kelly—is an ac- 
knowledged authority on everything pertaining to 
the finny tribe. Harry has made his home behind 
the Buhne counters for the past twenty-five years 
and is known from one end of Humboldt County 
to the other. Also he is a trap shooter of no mean 
caliber and the sporting goods buyers go to him 
for both advice and equipment. 

Buhne’s system for handling spoon hooks and flies 
is both unique and practical. A large section of 
the wall shelving has been made over in cabinet 
form, with well-made drawers of various sizes. The 
partitions between the drawers carry numbers simi- 
lar to those on the face of the drawers, making it 
impossible to get the stock in the wrong sections. 
Above each drawer is a printed list of the contents. 
For example: Over one drawer is the sign, “Bay 
Fishing Hooks, All Sizes.” Another sign reads, 
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matter for even the new employee to find any kind of 
fly desired in a minimum of time. The store carries 
on an average about 300 gross of spoon hooks, 300 
gross of flies, and other lines in similar proportions. 
Prices on the flies range from 50c. per dozen to $3 
per dozen. According to Buhne, Eureka sportsmen 
require more different types of tackle than others 
on the Coast on account of the diversity of waters 
fished. 


Rods, Reels and Trolling Outfits 


IG drawers beneath the base shelf house Buhne’s 

immense stock of rods, reels and trolling out- 
fits, as well as the ferrules, gaffs, spears and similar 
items. Each drawer is lettered to indicate the 
contents, price and such other information as ‘is 
necessary. You should see that stock. There are 
drawers filled with salmon rods, steel bait and cast- 
ing rods, fly rods and trunk rods; drawers of gaff 
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The cabinet drawer system used by the H. H. Buhne Co., 
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Eureka, Cal., to house an immense stock of 


spoons and flies 


“Big Lagoon Spinners,” while still another reads, 
“California Bass Hooks, Size 5/0 to 10, 15c. Per 
Dozen.” These are the larger drawers shown in 
our illustration. Above them are three sets of War- 
ren drawers, smaller size, fitted to hold the various 
spoon hooks and spinners. Under the first set is 
this sign: ‘All Western Spoons in Above Cabinet.” 
Under the second, “All La Forge Spoons in Above 
Cabinet.” Under the third, “All Brigand Spoons 
in Above Cabinet.” This method of arrangement 
makes it comparatively easy to locate any particular 
kind of spoon quickly. 

The large drawers referred to above are built to 
hold sets of trays, each tray being divided into bins 
or compartments to hold the various kinds and sizes 
of spoons or flies. The trays can be placed on the 
counter for the inspection of the customer. 

Buhne’s system for trout flies deserves special 
mention. The bins in the trays are all lettered and 
each contains only the flies, the names of which 
begin with the letter on that particular tray. Under 
B you will find Brown Hackle flies; ‘under C, Coach- 
man flies; under D, Dewey flies, etc. It is an easy 


hooks and landing nets, and still other drawers con- 
taining thousands of those large steel hooks used 
for halibut,.cod and shark. Some of those hooks 
look big enough to land a whale. And the rods— 
why, the average stock at Buhne’s is 150 cheap 
rods and about 500 of the higher priced ones rang- 
ing from $6 to $45 each. 

The common rods are displayed in regular rod 
racks, but the better ones are kept in the cases or 
drawers. There is a big wood rack back of the 
front counter, the spaces of which are all numbered. 
When the display racks are filled, each rod carries a 
ticket on which a number is printed, and the case, 
extra tip, etc., are placed in the space of the wood 
rack which carries the same number. When a rod 
is sold there is no chance of sending it out in the 
wrong case or with the wrong parts. It is a system 
that can be copied to good advantage in many 
stores where rods are carried. 


Floor Cases That Talk Tackle 


| the sporting goods section there are two big 
floor cases of the silent salesman type, one 10 ft. 
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July 3, 1919 


Interior of the Buhne store, showing entire side given to sporting goods 


and the other 12 ft. long. These cases are filled 
with such items as fish lines, leaders, floaters, gaff 
hooks, sinkers, etc. Inside the cases are bins or 
open top drawers so arranged that they pyramid 
back from the base to the top. One case has 80 of 
these bins, while the other has 85, and every bin is 
full to the guards. These cases are not only used 
for the regular lines, but they come in mighty 
handy in closing out the short lines and slow-mov- 
ing items. Each drawer is marked with the con- 
tents and the price in plain figures, and there is al- 
ways a group of prospective anglers gathered around 
those cases. They pull more cash from the pockets 
of Eureka kids than all the candy counters in the 
city. 

Some reels of the cheaper grades are shown in 
these cases, but the main stock is carried in large, 
special compartment drawers under the base shelf. 
There are hundreds of fine trout reels and drawer 
after drawer filled with large trolling reels, 


automatic reels and novelty reels. The com- 
partments are all built to fit the reels and 
are lined with cloth. There are over a _ thou- 
sand reels in stock at all times and more 
during the heavy fishing seasons. Another 
thing I forgot to mention: Buhne carries a com- 
plete line of rod parts and repairs, ferrules, tips, 
butts, etc., and is always prepared to refit any dam- 
aged rod that is brought in. He also carries a 
complete line of nets, fish baskets, wading boots and 
fishing or hunting togs. You can outfit from the 
license to the hook at Buhne’s. Only the catch is 
up to you. 


Line Up with the Baseball Fans 


"THERE is an epidemic of baseball fever in Hum- 

boldt County this year, and at least one hard- 
ware firm is making no attempt to curb the disease. 
In fact, Baker & Crosby are busy just now spread- 
ing the germs. It is rather a new firm, having 


Interior view of Baker & Crosby’s store, Eureka, Cal., showing unique gun racks around posts 
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Why Eureka stores sell fishing tackle 


taken over the old store of W. S. Clark & Sons a 
year ago last May, but already they are “old timers” 
to the boys who don the mask and glove. One of 
the salesmen in the store is the secretary of the 
local baseball organization, and the whole force 
boosts for the game. As a result the firm has fur- 
nished three sets of club uniforms this year and a 
world of other baseball paraphernalia. There are 
two leagues in the county, known respectively as 
the Humboldt League and the Northern California 
League. Naturally there is some rivalry, but the 
sport is clean and there is as much interest dis- 
played over the games as there is in Chicago over 
the World’s Series. 


Cashing in on Free Information 


PAkee & CROSBY are cashing in on the sport- 

ing interest or curiosity of Eureka fans in the 
following manner: Near the front of the store and 
close to the sporting goods department the firm 
maintains a large bulletin board on which is re- 
corded the daily scores and the standing of the 
various clubs. Believe me, there is always someone 
scanning the totals and taking on baseball en- 
thusiasm. At other seasons of the year information 
of various kinds is posted on the board. There are 
records of the best catches of fish, the best places 
to go, the condition of the roads, where the trout 
are biting best, or where the salmon are-running. 
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Naturally the fellow who comes in for a little free 
information usually takes somethin else with a 
profit attached and drops a little cash in the Baker 
& Crosby register. 

The firm also makes a practice of furnishing the 
sportsman or tourist with free road maps, copies of 
the game laws and other information. They culti- 
vate the good will of the younger ball fans by adver- 
tising in the high school papers and on the annual 
programs for field days. Also, whenever the ball 
clubs hold a dance or a reception they are always 
to be relied upon for a good-sized ad on the pro- 
grams and announcements. Out in the ball park is 
a mammoth score board, and the firm has purchased 
advertising space on this board. On it they main- 
tain an up-to-date sign at all times. This sign can 
be plainly seen from the main highway leading into 
Eureka from the south and serves a double purpose. 
Baker & Crosby carry over $500 worth of baseball 
goods and find the line a real money maker. 


Money in Guns and Camping Equipment 


"THERE are myriads of ducks around Eureka in 

the proper season and quail are very plentiful. 
Also cotton-tails and jack rabbits are to be found 
in almost any direction. This creates a good mar- 
ket for shotguns and small rifles. There is also 
a live local trap-shooters organization, which in- 
sures the sale of many high-grade trap guns. Some- 
times special guns are ordered, but usualiy Baker 
& Crosby have the required gun in stock at: the 
time wanted. They sold about 150 shotguns last 
year at an average price of $35 each. Cheap guns 
are slow sellers in Eureka. 

Rifles of all kinds are sold freely throughout the 
year and are used for hunting deer, bear, elk and 
mountain lion. The firm recently built a series of 
rather unique gun racks around the posts that run 
through the center of the store. Each rack holds 
about 24 guns and its attractiveness can be noted 
from our illustration. 


Camping equipment is another of the big lines 
with this enterprising firm, which carries one of the 
most complete lines I have ever encountered. 


All in all the sporting goods line is HARDWARE 
in HUMBOLDT, the big end of a big business, and 
the hardware dealers of Eureka are harvesting 
yearly crops of sporting dollars. 

Whenever your sporting blood gets to tingling, 
take a tip from me and board a train for Eureka, 
Cal. Leave your rods and tackle at home. Eureka 
dealers will fit you out from hat to boots and from 
rod to reel. They are there for that purpose. 


The Sportsman’s Bulletin is always on the job in Baker & Crosby’s store 
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How Do I Do It—Answered 


George B. Sprowls, Dean of 
Hardware Trade, Tells How He 
Has Increased His Volume from 
$8,500 to a Quarter Million 


By GEORGE B. SPROWLS, 
Claysville, Pa. 


President Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 


Hardware Association 





1400, including none of the riff raff of the 

world. The town is paved and sewered and 
owns its own water works. I believe it is the best 
small town in the United States. So, you see, it is 
nothing extraordinary for any fellow to make a 
success here. 

Twenty-eight years ago, when I started in busi- 
ness her, I had a big bank roll of $750, one of the 
best helpmates in the world, and good credit. The 
first year’s business was about $8500. Last year I 


CO tt00. includ has a great big population of 








“Volume is very im- 
portant—but be sure 
every sale brings a 
profit. Volume cuts 
down the expense of 
doing business. My ‘ex- 
pense’ is about half the 
average expense of 
dealers.” 


Geo. B. Sprowls. 








did $223,000. 

















Our business has seen a gradual increase, each 
year showing a little more business than the year 
before. The stock carried averaged about $90,000 
during the past year. 

You ask, how do we do it? Well, I can hardly 
explain it, except that we resolved that each year 
should show an increase over the year preceding, 
and it comes out that way. Of course it takes more 
than a resolution to bring things about; that simply 
blazes the way, then we go after business and it 
comes our way. 

Our policy is to never misrepresent anything, 
never boost any article as being all right until we 
know that it has merit. We are from Missouri and 
have to be shown. Once we know an article is good 
we can boost it right. We have aimed to create a 
lasting confidence with our customers. We try to 
be very courteous and obliging, so much so that peo- 
ple will walk past other stores to get to ours. We 
try to give good, honest values. 


Washing Machines and Farm Equipment 


A* present we are pushing all kinds of season- 
able goods, especially larger merchandise, such 
as engines, engine outfits, washing machines, elec- 


Interior of Mr. Sprowls’ 





tric lighting plants for farms, ete. We canvass en- 
ergetically and advertise for this business. It is to 
be had, but we have to go after it and we get it. 
Small engines to do work in the homes, such as 
washing, wringing, churning and separating, are 
very popular, and each outfit helps sell another. We 
have great success with these. 

Farm lighting plants for generating electricity 
are destined to be very popular, and the dealers that 
get busy and hustle for this trade will reap a good 
harvest. We make particular efforts to sell the 
goods that are worth while. It is almost as easy to 
sell machinery costing from $100 to $500 as it is a 
few nails or lead amounting from $10 to $25. 


Volume Is Important 


oY, Guat dealers do not pay any attention to 

volume in business. We are firmly convinced 
that this is very important, but we see that each 
article brings in some profit. We buy engines by 
the carload, and have had three carloads in the past 
year. We also buy washing machines by the car- 
load. Volume cuts down expense of doing business 
and helps us buy goods for less money. Our ex- 
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pense of doing business is a little more than half the 
present average. 

We sell many larger engines and tractors to saw 
wood, grind feed and cut ensilage. There never was 
a time when goods were more easily sold than now. 
The farmers have lots of money and want to buy. 
It is a mistaken idea to wait till goods are cheaper, 
for the farmer can buy cheaper to-day than ever be- 
fore. He gets 75 cents per lb. for fine wool, 18 
cents for hogs and for other goods in proportion. 
One thousand pounds of wool, 100 bushels of wheat 
and ten head of hogs will buy more merchandise 
than ever before. 

So long as this condition exists the farmer can- 
not complain about prices being high. It is neces- 
sary to show these things up and to always be op- 
timistic—then there is no trouble to do business. 

Everyone cannot be a great success in merchan- 
dising any more than everyone can make a good mu- 
sician. It takes real salesmanship and tall hustling 
to make things go. Our policy is to never lose a 
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single discount, no matter how small. This saves 
money and gives a person the best standing. 


Sprowls’ Rule for Success 


M* recipe for success in business is be opti- 

mistic. It is catching. Do as much work as 
possible yourself, set an example for real hustling. 
Get as much trade as you can this year and beat that 
record the next year. Do not buy more goods than 
you can take the cash discount on. Be wide awake 
and add more lines to your already big stock. Vol- 
ume of business does count, but see that all lines 
earn a profit. Handle goods that you can safely 
recommend. Do not misrepresent anything. Be 
courteous and have things so comfortable for your 
customers that they will pass other stores to get 
to yours. Be sure to wear a smile and see that your 
clerks do likewise. Give your customers value re- 
ceived. The best rule in business is that old one 
that has never failed and never will, “The Golden 
Rule.” 


Moving in the Right Direction 


The Hustlers 


are moving 








Two of the car cards that helped the Hecklers to move right 


Getting the Customer to Follow Your Store — How Heckler Brothers 
Pulled the Public When They Moved ‘‘Across the Street”’ 


By Louis J. HECKLER 


of Heckler Bros., 


always more or less a risky proposition. 

* There is a certain element of chance in any 

move you make. In fact, our whole lives are com- 
posed of a constant series of moves. 

Do you remember the time when you secured 
your first job in a hardware store? At that time 
you wondered whether taking this step was a move 
in the right direction. Do you remember the day 
you decided to hit the trail on your own account, 
and made up your mind that you were going to 
open a hardware store of your own, and began to 
wonder whether the action you took was the proper 
move to make? 

And so it is with everything we do. From the 
time we get up in the morning until we go to bed at 
night, we are constantly moving, and we always 
hope that we are making the proper move. Some- 
one has said that a man can never stand still. You 
must always go forward or lose your hold, and 
finally you slip so far backward that you will be 
lost in oblivion. 

Moving Means Progress 
MAN’S. success in life depends upon his courage 
in not hesitating to move when the proper time 
arrives. And so the progress of the world is 
marked by those who are continuously moving. 


BA sie your business to a new location is 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Five years ago when we moved from a small 
suburban store into a large city we wondered 
whether we had made the proper move. Five years 
of successful business experience, during which 
time our city building became too small for us, 
found us in a position where we had to look for 
larger quarters. The all-important question then 
arose—“‘Can we afford to change our present loca- 
tion, where we have become established, and will 
our customers follow us to our new location?” 

Several years ago, one of the most prosperous and 
successful hardware stores in the country decided 
to move five blocks from their location to a new 
building. The board of directors of this establish- 
ment decided that it was poor policy to change the 
location, but the president of the company, who 
had a vision of larger business possibilities, said 
their customers would follow them because they 
had always been given a square deal. 

This question of the customer following the store 
is the all-absorbing question in the mind of the 
merchant who is thinking about changing his loca- 
tion. If you have treated your old customer right 
he will surely follow, and in the new location you 
will have an opportunity to develop additional new 
customers. 


This concern moved their business the five blocks 
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and in the following year almost doubled the sales 
of the year before. 


Deciding Where to Move 


ANP so when we outgrew our old location, we 

decided to move; in fact, it was absolutely 
necessary to move, because we had to have more 
room. Then the question arose, where should we 
go? After making careful investigations regarding 
the sales possibilities and future development of 
our business, we decided to move to the eight-story 
building at 919 Liberty Avenue, which is about 
one-half block away from our old location on the 
opposite side of the street. 

After the decision to move was made came the 
job of equipping and making our new store build- 
ing attractive. We decided to make this new build- 
ing stand out so prominently among the rest of the 
buildings on the street that the people could not 
pass by without knowing that this was our new 
location. In the picture of the front of the building, 
reproduced herewith, you will find that we erected 


large facier boards across the front of the build- 


ing between each floor. These boards are painted 
a bright orange color, with black letters having a 
white outline. This bulletin effect can be read at a 
distance better than any other color scheme. 


Multiplying Your Store Front 


HE lower store front of the new building is 

entirely different from any other store front 
construction in our city. Double deck windows are 
used, in which larger articles like ranges and re- 
frigerators are displayed on the upper deck, and 
tools, paints and similar articles in the lower win- 
dows. 

Hot air furnaces are built in each side of the door, 
so that one-half of the furnace extends out into 
the lobby. This arrangement is a permanent fur- 
nace advertisement that requires no attention. It 
also compels the customer to notice the furnaces 
when he comes into the store. He must walk be- 
tween the two furnaces, which constantly remind 
him that we are in the furnace business. 

These furnaces are also arranged so that one- 
half of the furnace projects into the interior of the 
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010 afl now we have moved, ‘This nesns 
«s Wo will be better equipped than ever 
te serve you, 
SERVICR, QUALITY AND PRICES, these 
are the things thet have made it posstole 
to ccoupy this entire eight stary building, 
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store, and as the 
customer leaves | 
he again walks 
between the two 
furnaces. This 
constant reminder 
is bound to make 
an impression on 
the mind of the 
average customer, 
and when the time 
arrives when he 
will be in the mar- 
ket for a furnace 
we will surely re- 
ceive his inquiry. 
This store front 
arrangement 
gives us five com- 
plete windows 
and two furnaces 
on display, to- 
gether with a 
wide, open lobby 
which makes the 
front very attrac- 
tive. Two large 
owls are erected 
on top of the 
furnaces, and 
the eyes of these 
owls are so ar- 
ranged that they 
blink constantly, 
day and night. 


These Store Eyes 
Never Close 


1‘ STEAD of 

using outside 
show cases, which 
are dust catchers 
and hard to keep 
properly trimmed, 
we decided to en- 
ease the outside 
columns with 
plate glass signs. 
Plate glass signs 
also extend across 
the top of the 
main entrance and from the regular facier board. 
This arrangement enables us to keep the front 
clean and polished at all times, and _ elimi- 
nates the necessity of repainting signs. The color 
scheme used for the woodwork is bright store 
front red. 





We also have erected, on the front of the build- 
ing, an electric sign, as shown in the illustration. 
This sign is thirty-three feet high and ten feet 
wide. A large owl is constantly blinking to remind 
the customer to “get wise.” 

After all these changes had been made and the 
store was properly equipped, it became necessary 
to tell our customers about the change, and here 
is how we went about it: 

Space in the street cars was contracted for, and 
two teaser display cards were used to arouse in- 
terest. These were followed by the third card, 
which tells the story of the move and also injects 
that personal punch into the advertisement which 
we think is an absolute necessity. These car cards 


(Continued on page 145) 








Silverman Sells a Razor to Yang 
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Two chin whiskers on a Chinaman’s chin, 
Yo, Ho, and a hardware store, 

Odd hardware and a razor sold 
To a young Chinee in a hardware store! 


ANnon—1919. 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


USINESS goes on as usual on Third Avenue. 
B The double streams of pedestrians move both 

ways and at Forty-second Street form a living 
whirlpool of vehicles and people until the traffic 
“cop” straightens them out again with a shrill and 
pre-emptory whistle blast. 

Not long ago Yang Lee, a celestial son of southern 
China, moved north on Third Avenue with the crowd 
that surged across Forty-second Street. He started 
the instant the “cop” put the whistle to his lips, 
proving thereby that he had lived in New York for 
quite a while. 

Yang Lee was no more conspicuous than dozens 
of other Chinamen, arrayed in brightly polished 
low tan shoes, blue serge trousers pulled high 
enough to reveal a pair of purple silk socks, an 
alpaca coat that set off a gorgeous flaming red 
cravat, and on his head a genuine panama decorated 
with a green striped silken band. Yang Lee was 
young and in love with life. Also, be it noted to 
his credit, he had two little wiry black hairs at 
the point of his chin and the semblance of down on 
his upper lip. 

Now, Yang Lee, like all other mortals, had his 
peculiarities. He was fond of clothes and cats. 

His china shop on lower Mott Street was the 
official hostelry for all the cats that did business 
around that section of the city. If any cat showed 
a propensity to linger for more than week at the 
back of Yang Lee’s shop it had become his custom 
to purchase ‘a collar to grace the neck of his feline 
guest. Yang Lee had intended to buy a collar for 
the past few days but had been pretty busy and the 
purchase had been delayed. 
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HILE STROLLING 
VIN THE PaRrK 


Buys a Cat Collar, and— 


Now. as he walked up Third Avenue, having 

transacted some successful business, he was re- 
minded that he ought to buy a cat collar. For such 
is the indirection and the way the mind of man 
develops dormant thoughts, in New York as well 
as in Medicine Hat. 

Yang Lee looked around for a place where he 
could purchase what he wanted, and in looking 
around he saw at 670 Third Avenue a hardware 
store. So he walked in. 

Yang Lee speaks pretty good English, but Silver- 
man insists that on this occasion he said, “Me 
wantee get cat collar.” Incidentally Silverman owns 
the store and has a gift for seeing things with a 
calculating eye. 

“A cat collar?” Silverman repeated, as a means 
of stalling for time. It was an unusual request, 
but in the hardware game, according to Silverman, 
shocks have to be met and changed into profits. So 
acting on that principle, he started to sell a cat col- 
lar and then some. 

“Just step over here, will you?” he invited, step- 
ping behind a counter and bringing out a number 
of small-sized dog collars embellished with brass 
and nickle-plated studs and buttons. 

“We sell a good many of these,” he told Yang 
Lee. ‘You see, these brass studs form a protection 
to the leather and also prevent a dog from getting 
a strangle hold on a cat’s neck if a fight starts. At 
the same time they’re light and smooth and the 
weight is evenly distributed around the neck.” 

Yang Lee looked them over and selected one with 
evident pleasure. 

Then Silverman brought out some chain leashes 
and placed them on the counter. 

“Of course,” he said, “you want a small chain to 
go with the collar. There are times, you know, 
when it becomes necessary to chain a cat in case 
you’re training it, or, if it happens to be sick you 
will want to know where you can find it when you 
wish to administer medicine.” 

This idea probably startled even Silverman him- 
self, but he won’t admit it. 

Yang Lee showed some reluctance at first, but was 
finally persuaded to take one. It was something 
new to him but he was game. In the meantime 
Silverman had been observant and had noticed the 
two. little hairs on Yang Lee’s chin. 
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The Two Chin Whiskers 


S° while wrapping up the package he made casual 
observations about things in general, and being 
a good talker finally brought out the fact that he 
noticed Yang Lee, like himself, had a tender skin, 
difficult to shave. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I’ve had all kinds of 
trouble experimenting with different razors at the 
expense of my face and now I’ve finally found one 
that is as near perfection as it’s possible to get. 
I’m so tickled over it that I can’t help talking about 
it to everybody I see. I’d like to show you one 
to——"” 

“But,” broke in Yang Lee, “I’ve never shaved at 
all and I wouldn’t know how.” 

“I’m glad you came here,” declared Silverman, 
with real sincerity; “some Fate must have sent 
you.” 

And then he proceeded to talk and demonstrate 
the beauties, the virtues and the selling points of 
a safety razor. He almost lathered his face and 
shaved himself in his enthusiasm. As mentioned 
before, he’s a good talker, and if he once starts, 
your sold. 


A Chinaman Impressed 


yan LEE was impressed. He grew interested 
and asked questions. He felt the warm current 
of conviction slowly mounting upward and the idea 
that he needed a safety razor crystallized into a 
hard fact as he felt the two little hairs at the end 
of his chin. He apparently never appreciated a 
need so much before. 

He wanted to buy it right away to have and to 
hold. But then Silverman changed to an indirect 
course. He wouldn’t allow Yang Lee to take the 
razor unless Yang Lee was sure in his own mind 
that it would give him absolute satisfaction, and 
that it was the best he could get anywhere. 

Yang Lee wanted the razor, nothing else would 
do. He took it then and there, and with it he bought 
a shaving brush. Silverman instructed him about 
the kind of shaving soap to get, and added a few 
words of general advice as he took a ten-dollar bill 
and handed the Chinese lover of cats two-seventy- 
five in change. 

“Which all goes to prove,” Silverman told me the 
other day, “that even cat collars offer possibilities 
in a hardware store. The other day a fellow came 
in to change a five-dollar bill. I got talking with 
him and got him interested enough to buy a razor 
and a shaving brush. He left the store with 75 
cents of the original five bucks plus a razor that 
he felt was the best thing of its kind on the 
market. : 

“How? By using an honest, open-handed ‘gift 
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of gab’ and by putting Roy Soule’s principles on 
‘How to Sell Hardware’ into every-day practice. 

“I want you to say this for me to readers of 
HARDWARE AGE, and this is no ‘soft soap’ because 
anybody who reads this can either write or come 
around to see me personally and I’ll give it to them 
straight from the shoulder. Any hardware dealer 
who has not read and digested Roy F. Soule’s book 
on ‘How To Sell Hardware’ is wasting time in the 
hardware business.” 


Cutlery Displayed Every Day 


UT speaking of cutlery, Silverman believes that 

it should be displayed in the window every day 
of the year, linking it up with other goods as at- 
tractively and prominently as possible. 

“The average man,” he said, “seldom goes out 
with the definite idea of buying a pocket knife. It’s 
the object of a showcase as well as the duty of a 
salesman to win a customer’s attention and to sell 
him a knife whenever possible. That’s the method 
we work on here. Personally I think cutlery is 
most profitably sold by linking it up with other 
things. That’s the way we find it pays,” he con- 
cluded, as he went to the front of the store to wait 
an another customer. 

Some day I’m going down to Mott Street to call 
on Yang Lee and his cats and find out more about 
the safety razor. 

It might be interesting. 


Moving Right 
(Continued from page 143) 


were followed at regular intervals with copy giving 
details about the general lines that we carry. 


Double-Edged Mail Campaign 


WE also took our large mailing list and sent a 
personal letter to each of the names on the 
list. With each letter was enclosed a card advising 
the customer to come in for a free rose bush. It 
was necessary for the customer to bring in the card, 
properly signed, in order to receive the rose bush. 
This arrangement enables us to check up on our 
mailing list and keep it up to date and also to get 
distant customers into the store. 

The letter advised our old customers that we were 
moving, and the rose bush became an incentive to 
visit the store. Many cash sales resulted from this 
advertising feature. 

We are now located in the new store. 

Business has increased almost 100 per cent since 
the move was made. 

We feel sure that we have made another move in 
the right direction. . 





Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


The Importance of Layout—Speed Essential in Economical 
Production—Illustrations Can Be Pasted on Effectively 


By WILLIAM J. LOVINGER 





Epiror’s NorE—Mr. Lovinger here 
gives a serviceable example of a 


“one-stroke” Roman alphabet, and 


Now is the time 
~ tO Put & 
fe 


fh Syd show cards. I especially emphasized the impor- 
69; . tance the “layout” bears to a good distinct card, 
because no matter how good your lettering may 

be, the card will not look right if it is not prop- 
erly laid out. On the other hand, if the layout, 
spacing and centering is well done it will still be 
pleasing to the eye, even if the lettering is poor. 
This does not mean that the lettering be 
slighted, not by any means. But the ability to 


» 
F 
make good, “clean” letters will only come from 
If Cice practice, and the knowledge of how to lay out a 
i show card is a much simpler matter. 


Bear in mind that it is almost as important to 


have speed in turning out your cards as that they 
@) should look right. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows the Roman “one-stroke” 


alphabet, a type that finds favor with the majority 
of show card writers for the reason that it com- 
bines both speed and attractive appearance. 
« Of course lettering will of necessity be rather 
Werees pe A\Wiavelais slow work for the beginner, but break in right at 
. the start and you’ll find speed will come later. 

If you have any difficulty in getting the right 
character of the letters, mark them out lightly 
with a pencil. Don’t outline your letters with the 
brush, but try to make them with one stroke, 
except when the letters are too large to make with 


Ti first article of this series, published in one stroke of the brush that you are using. Make 


he tells you how to practise it. 














White lettering on a black card 


the HARDWARE AGE of May 19, contained all strokes from the top downward and from the 

some general suggestions to help the man, left to right. For the heavy strokes use the full 
or the woman, for that matter, who wants to be width of the brush, and for the light strokes use 
able to make good, readable, business-producing the edge. 


A timely card with illustrations pasted on 


———  Mbbinsy Myers 


& Electric Fans 
Make Letbor a Conyfert in Hot Weather 
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“Caps” oman AM lphabet 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ&? 


Lower- Case hitters 


abcdefshijklmnopqr 
stuvwxy7Z 123456789 


Mate 4 ‘ 











This is the “one-stroke” Roman alphabet 


Mow to Mell the Brest the brush out with your fingers. By doing this 





F \ ptodncinig work with your brush flattened out, 
never with the point. After dipping your 
brush in the paint flatten it out on a waste card 
or paper. This is important as it removes the 
excess color and sets the brush just right. 

The proper position to hold the brush is some- 
what the same as the position in holding a pen- 
cil, though more upright and with the brush held 
a little further up the handle. Hold your brush 
firmly but not stiff. Make the different strokes 
with a free arm movement, not with the fingers. 

Remember that brushes are practically the only 
tool you’ll need, so take care of them, rinse them 
out immediately after using, dry in a cloth, but so 
as to leave just a little moisture on them. Flatten 


you will always find your brushes working right 
when you need them. 

Pictures on show cards supply the “illustration” 
for your “story” and catch the eye of the passer- 
by. This helps to an appreciable extent in get- 
ting trade to come your way. If you have any 
talent for drawing it will come in handy, if not 
the advertising pages of the HARDWARE AGE 
afford a storehouse of pictures illustrating just 
the articles that you have to offer, that is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Clip them out and paste on 
the card with ordinary paste or mucilage. 

The cards illustrated here give a fair idea of 
how illustrations aid in making a show card more 
attractive and therefore an asset from a business 
standpoint. 


The illustration, in colors, was the making of this attractive card 
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Voss Bros. Mrc.co.@ DAVENPORT, 1OWA | 


VOSS WASHING MACHINE 








Thorough Demonstration Sells 





Mr. Lawrence dem- 
onstrating a wash- 
ing machine to a 
young housewife. 





Washing Machines 


In the window the 
machine is shown 
in motion—Mirrors 
show the interior. 











By E. A. LAWRENCE, 
With Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass. 


E are doing a big washing machine business, 
\ \ especially in electric machines, and believe 
that every live hardware man can do the 
same. Briefly, we increase sales in the following 
ways: 
1.—By advertising. 


Newspaper ad offering real demonstration 





~~ Carlisle’s for Conservation~~~ 


| Let ve Do get Washing | 


-—Without | 
Charge 


Just to Show You 
“ What the 


_ Easy Electric 

Vacuum Washing 
Machine ; 

will do we will send a 
machine with a demon- 
strator and do one entire 
washing in your own 
home without charge or 
obligation on your part. 3 

Lf, after raving scen HOW EASILY, HOW.PERFECTLY and HOW 
f INEXPENSIVELY this wonder machine will do your washing—ana 
without any wear on your clothes—you feel you can get along with- 
out it, you may send it back. 


- THE EASY ELECTRIC IS THE ANSWER TO PRESENT 
LAUNDRY PRICES 


4 
4 
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’ Time to Paint Up 
Now is the time to point up and do the little odd jobs about the 
house, before the Spring season opens. Our Paint Departmert 
has everything you can need in 
PAINTS VARNISHES 


; Cc ARLIsLE 
s=— HARDWARE co 


Carlisle Building 





BRUSHES ~' Etc, 











326 Main Street: } 
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2.—By window displays. 

3.—By mailing circulars. 

4.—By having the washer in a prominent place. 

5.—By handling a high grade washer. We give 
anyone interested in electric washers a demonstra- 
tion by an experienced man before they purchase. 
When showing customers a washer the salesman 
should understand every detail about the washer. 

6.—By showing the washer to every customer that 
we think might become interested. 

7.—When we have a washing machine window 
display we have the washer in motion and have a 
mirror suspended from the wall at an angle so that 
everyone looking into the window can see just how 
the washer works. 

8.—When demonstrating the washer we make 
connections and show it in motion. The clerk show- 
ing the washer must understand it from A to Z so 
that he may explain everything to the customer. A 
clincher that will frequently persuade a customer to 
buy is the proof that what she pays the laundry or 
washwoman every week will total during the year 
enough to buy a washer. 


Instalment Methods and Terms 


LL of our instalment business is handled on a 

lease. We look up every customer who wants 
to buy on the instalment plan, and if there is any 
question of ability to pay we do not sell them. But 
everyone interested in an electric washer can af- 
ford to buy one on our plan. Our terms are $25 to 
$35 down when washer is delivered, and monthly 
payments of $10 to $15 per month. 

When the customer buys on a lease it is our mer- 
chandise until the last payment has been made. The 
amount paid down on a washer is collected when de- 
livery is made and monthly payments are made at 
the office. 

From our experience I would advise any dealer 
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that 


* have received and hiredof. Carlisle Yarevere Conrsany 
"lectric.“acher 


- the following described 


Kuow all Men by these Presents 


Rent $ per 
Bor the use of the above mentioned  Plectric.“esher , and as a rent for 
the same.I....have this day paid to the said..C er) ' sie Fardrare Compeny Lease 
the sum of... ptherstinstin dollars, and promise further to pay { PERSONAL PROPERTY ] 
tothem . or their legal representatives the sum of. dollars 
ff aT (the first payment to be made on the day of ), 
until such time as the sums so paid and to be paid by . me shall amount to the sam of 


MM Iectric.."ssher.. become 


dollars, at which timé said rent shall cease, and the said 
™Y.. absolute property. But in case of failure to pay said rent 


Received payments on withia as follows:— 


as aforesaid, the said Carlisle Hardware. Compeny may without being since $ 19 $ 
deemed guilty of any trespass or tort, and without thereby rendering 2 them selves. liable to : - 19 $ 19 $ 
refund any sums received by.......thom as rent as aforesaid, enter any house or place, where said 
5 
. blectrt¢..“asher may be, and take possession of and remove said Flectric "ssher ' 19 $ 19 4 $ 
therefrom. And. 1 further agree that so long as said rent shall be payable as aforesaid thet...t ait 19 $ 19 $ 
" will not injure, sell, mortgage or relet the said Flectric “asher or remove the same from 12 $ 19 ‘ 
| SS AA oe bates ws we and that in case of failure to pay said rent 
| will on demand return the said. L€ctric “asher to the said... Corlisle. Hardware..Co. ; ae 192 ¥£ 
Na da ia . or.....t.ne{yplegal representatives. 19 $. 19 $ 
Bituess hand and seal this ; day of. A.D.19 
Signed and sealed in the presence of 19 # 19 $- 
| | IDS, Dinswstit 19 = $ 
| mens ES. TSE TE 1 $. oo -* $ 
i _stterennmennessetbaneseees A | 19 FJ 36 * $ 
| 10) ee 





Facsimile of lease form used by Carlisle Hardware Co. in installment selling 


who is not handling a high grade washer and who 
has someone who can give it the proper attention, 
to do so at once, as more washers are sold all the 
time. The reasons for increasing sales are evident. 

The laundries charge high prices and the chemi- 
cals they use injure the clothing. Then, too, it is 


very had to get women to do washing and when 
they are obtainable they are expensive. 

The hardware man who starts pushing high grade 
washing machines now will find that he is in on the 
ground floor of profits. The new demand has brought 
a new opportunity for the wide-awake merchant. 


How Persistent Push Moves 'W ashing 


Machines 


A Hustling Michigan Hardware Store Has Boosted Its Washing 
Machine Business Every Year for Five Successive Years 


By HUBERT C. TELLER, 


Advertising Manager of The Edwards & Chamberlin 
Hardware Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


John Jones to a salesman in the Edwards 
& Chamberlin store, after looking at the 
store’s best selling washing machine. 

“Our advertising manager has some interesting 
literature he will be glad to mail you,” said the 
clerk, as Mrs. Jones started for the elevator, “may I 
have your address?” 

The prospect gave the clerk the name and address 
and as she disappeared the salesman filled out a 
“PROSPECT SLIP,” shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. This was sent to the retail 
manager, who gave the clerk credit on a monthly 
record kept of all prospects turned in by salespeople. 
The prospect slip was then sent to the advertising 
manager. 


66 | ATER on, but I won’t buy to-day,” said Mrs. 


The First Follow-Up Letter 


Shee days later Mrs. Jones received the following 
letter from the advertising manager: 


Dear Madam: 
No more rub, rub, rub! 


No more red arms and hands—tired arms and 
hands and back! 

No more the discomfort and discouragement of a 
hot, steamy room and the drudgery of old fashioned 
wash-day. 

It is perhaps too much to say that all you have 
to do is to press an electric button and your washing 
is done. But in a remarkable sense, that statement 
is actually true. Of course, you must put the clothes 
into the washer, guide them through the wringer 
and hang them on the line; but there is absolutely 
not one tiring, tedious operation for your hands 
with the ——— efficient washer. 

A generous sized washing can be done in 60 min- 
utes. 

We positively guarantee that the ———— will 
not consume more than 2c worth of electricity in 
an hour’s operation. 

And let us impress this fact upon you. With a 
——— the washing will be done BETTER than 
ever before. 

The wear of rubbing clothes is all done away 
with. Delicate fabrics can be washed spotlessly and 
without the slightest element of risk. 

You may see a in operation in our home- 
furnishings department. And you may buy the 

by paying $2.50 a week, no more than you 
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are paying each week now, if you hire a laundress 
and no more than your own time is worth if you 
do your own washing. ; 

We shall expect you to come in and see the 
in action. It will convince you it’s the mod- 
ern, efficient and easy way to wash. 

Yours very truly, 
Booklet Goes with Letter 


ITH that letter was an illustrated booklet de- 
signed to explain in detail the mechanical and 
working excellencies of the machine she saw demon- 
strated. In this booklet and the first letter and all 
through the direct-by-mail campaign emphasis is 
placed on these angles of appeal found in the 
machine: 
(1) Economy—lIt saves clothes by eliminating 
rubbing. 

It saves money by eliminating washerwoman 
or laundry bill expenses each week. “What 
it saves will pay for what it costs and soon 
it will earn a weekly dividend of $2.50.” 

(2) Enjoyment—It washes without work. No 
one can get tired operating it. 

It does the washing quicker than it can pos- 
sibly be done by hand. “You can prepare 
your breakfast and the machine will be do- 
ing your washing for you at one and the 
same time.” 

It stops forever the drudgery, backache and 
burden of washing. 

It emancipates women from the slavery of 
the tub and the annoyance of trying to get 
competent help or good laundry service. 

(3) Health—Sending the washing out may result 
in bringing disease back with the clean 
clothes. 

Women’s physique cannot stand up under the 
gruelling grind of rubbing, rubbing, 
rubbing. 

(4) Within the Reach of All—Weekly payments 
are no more than weekly wages paid a 
washerwoman or charges paid the laundry. 








Then Comes Letter Number Two 


UT letter No. 1 did not bring any word from 
Mrs. Jones, so about four days later letter No. 2 
following, was sent her. This letter, of course, re- 
awakened her interest just as it might have been 
about to lag. By this time the $2.50 weekly pay- 
ment appeal had made a strong impression upon 
her. Letter number two was as follows: 
Dear Madam: ; ; 
How would you like to do your week’s washing 
this way: ; , 
Put the clothes, hot water and soap into a cylin- 
der, press a button, and go away and leave it? 
You can—just like that! é : 
And once you do your washing this way you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without such a won- 
derful machine as long as you have. 
The Electric Washing Machine can do your 
washing quicker and better than the most expert 
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washerwoman. It is strong enough to wash the 
heaviest articles, and so gentle that it will not harm 
the most delicate laces. 

Even wrist bands, collar bands and bottoms of 
skirts come out spotlessly clean. 

We will be glad to have our demonstrator call and 
give a practical demonstration of how the 
works. 

When you decide to buy, you may, if you wish, 
take advantage of our easy payment plan. 

Don’t put it off till next week! 

Nor tomorrow! 

Act NOW! 





Sincerely yours, 
And Then Letter Number Three 

OUR days later she received the third letter of 

the series, accompanied by a smaller booklet 
than the first one sent out. This folder pounds hard 
on the economy feature and appeals to every woman 
because all women are good managers, with few 
exceptions. They like to feel that money they are 
spending is spent wisely and economically. Letter 
number three was as follows: 


Dear Madam: 

We hope that you are still interested in the 
Electric Washing Machine. 

We are writing you this third letter because we 
feel that no housewife who is interested in doing 
her work with the greatest economy and efficiency 
can afford to be without one of these time, labor 
and money saving Washing Machines. 

The Electric can be operated an hour at 
the cost of only 2c for electricity. 

We have shown you already how and why it is 
that the will do your washing better and 
more quickly than the most expert washer-woman. 

No matter how delicate the fabric is you can put 
it into the — and it will come out unharmed. 
And no matter how heavy, rough and dirty the 
pieces you wish to wash are, they are bound to 
come out immaculate. 

You may have decided to look the matter up 
later. Nothing was ever gained by hesitating. The 
sooner you install a in your household, the 
sooner you will start saving money—not only on the 
cost of your laundry but by the saving of clothes. 

You can do no better than to call us by phone 
right now and ask us to send our delivery man out 
with one. 

Our payment plan makes it easy for you to pay 
for a machine at your convenience. 

Don’t put it off until tomorrow! 

Order today! 

















Very truly yours, 
The Final Shot 

N OW most prospects, after the third letter, some- 

times before, inform the store that they are 
going to buy at some definite time or that they 
really are not in the market and will not be for a 
long period. But Mrs. Jones was a “hard case,” as 
we say, and not a word was heard from her. So we 
“shot the last cartridge” in the form of the last 
letter, as follows: 


Dear Madam: 

Whenever a manufacturer can install a machine 
that will do a certain piece of work better and 
~~ CHEAPLY than it can be done by hand he 

oes so. 

Why shouldn’t the housewife? 

I don’t know what you pay to have your washing 
done, but it certainly is more than 2c and the cost of 
a cake of soap. 

You can cut it down to that astonishingly low 
amount simply by the use of a Electric 
Washing Machine. 

It costs 2c. for enough electricity to run the 
an hour. 

By its use your washing is done quicker and bet- 
ter than an expert laundress can do it. The heaviest 
and dirtiest clothes are washed to a condition of 
spotless cleanliness, and the daintiest laces are un- 
injured. 

It’s worth considering! 

And, having considered, you’ll decide it’s worth 
buying! 

If you take advantage of our easy payment plan 
the will pay for itself in a short time. 
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Contract form, 
Why not do next week’s washing on your own 
> 


Very truly yours, 

Personal Call Lands the Order 
T HIS letter was followed up the same day by a 
salesman. He called at her house and after 
“persuasion” landed the order. It was landed easily 
because the way had been paved and the salesman 
made out a “Sold Ticket,” the advertising manager 
made a “Sold Entry” on his card file and a similar 
effort was continued on a dozen or so other “Mrs. 

Joneses.” 

Of course Mrs. Jones had seen window displays 
in the store, as we have them every few weeks. She 
had read newspaper advertisements about the 
washer and had been impressed by other general 
publicity efforts—efforts that probably prompted 
her inquiry, but she- was not sold until an active 
individual effort had been made. In some cases 
where the salesman has special information, such as 
some specific criticism, the advertising manager 
writes a special campaign around that objection and 
does not use the regular follow up system. 

“Our experience of upwards of five years,” said 
retail manager A. B. Teale,’”’ convinces us that extra 
effort is needed to get big business in this field. 
Machines are displayed in front of the elevator so 
all visitors to the homefurnishings department sees 


them. Store demonstraticns are conducted fre- 
quently when actual washings are done. Window 
T am con- 


displays help bring the customers in. 
vinced that running newspaper advertisements Sun- 
days when women have time to read and Mondays, 
when they are tired from the washing effort, brings 
us dozens of prospects. ’ 


“sold” report, and first prospect card as used by Edwards & Chamberlin in selling washing machines 


Real Results from Real Sales Effort 


O the new dealer,” continued Mr. Teale, “we 

would say ‘don’t let a customer come into the 
store and ask about a machine and then forget all 
about her. Go after her order. She is interested. 
Use a letter follow-up and a salesman follow-up if 
the prospect is a good one.’ We have spent $35 for 
postage in circularizing a list and have found direct 
sales as high as $1,400 gross. 

“We expect the manufacturer to cooperate by 
furnishing a demonstrator for a week’s special ef- 
fort twice a year. We expect them to furnish 
enough booklets to use in our mail effort and for 
store distribution. Right now we are asking one 
manufacturer to make his machine with a-swinging 
wringer, as we believe that women almost univers- 
ally are demanding that their electric washers have 
this convenience, and we insist upon high quality in 
our machines. Nothing would hurt our reputation 
more than to have 50 women running us down be- 
cause their washer did not hold up.” 


Real Service and Stiff Credit 


R. TEALE continued, “We give service. If a 
machine ‘balks’ while a woman is washing we 
have a repair man there in a few minutes and she 
can go right on with her work. That kind of service 
gives us a wonderful lot of favorable publicity.” 

L. H. Sylvester, treasurer and credit manager of 
our company, insists on “stiff” payments. It may 
lessen the number c° sales, but not to any great ex- 
tent, and it gives us short-term contracts and a 
better class of installment customers. Mr. Syl- 
vester insists there is no profit in dragging out pay- 
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ments for two years and sending collectors to homes 
dozens of times. We take good risks and they keep 
up their payments. Each buyer signs a contract 
that gives us title to the machine until it is paid for. 

Two types of electric washers are handled, the 
“dolly post” and a cylinder machine. Each year sees 
our business gain from 40 to 70 per cent. And each 


Hardware Age 


year we find it easier to sell—that is, our selling ex- 
pense lessens as we give our trade a high grade 
machine and each one sold makes prospects for us. 
“Push, persistence and aggressive advertising and 
display efforts, plus a good machine, plus Al ser- 
vice’’—that is the policy that makes us thousands of 
dollars profits every year on washing machines. ° 


Your State Law and Installment Sales 


An Authoritative Digest of the Legal Phases of Partial Payment Business 
—How the Hardware Man Who Sells Washing Machines 
“On Time” Is Protected 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 
Attorney-at-Law 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Leading hardware dealers everywhere have learned that 
installment selling of washing machines is very satisfactory and profitable business. 
Mr. Buckley was commissioned to prepare this digest of installment laws for the 
benefit of HARDWARE AGE subscribers who have not yet entered this fertile field. 


stallment sales, as I did for the purpose of 

preparing this article, is struck by the extent 
to which installment selling has grown and extended 
to all lines of retail trade, and also by the extent 
to which the various States have considered it neces- 
sary to protect the interest by the installment seller. 
For the dealer who parts with his merchandise 
without getting paid for it, not always to persons 
of undoubted responsibility, but often to people of 
little or none, is taking some risk, no matter what 
he does or the law does to protect him. 

Every State in the Union has some sort of law 
which will protect the installment seller. Some have 
two methods of protecting him, some only one. Of 
course, the object in all installment selling is to hold 
title in the seller until all payments are made. The 
fundamental difficulty of this is that possession, 
which usually accompanies title, is parted with, so 
that the seller has title without possession and the 
buyer has possession without title. There is nothing 
complicated in this between the buyer and seller; 
the complications enter when the rights of third 
persons come into the case, as, for instance, the 
right of a creditor of the buyer, who had relied on 
the presumption that the buyer owned the thing he 
had bought on installments; or the right of some- 
body who tried to buy the article from the buyer 
who, because he was buying it on installments, had 
no right to sell it; or the right, say, of the buyer’s 
landlord, who tried to seize everything on the 
buyer’s premises for unpaid rent, including the 
article which was being bought on installments. 

All of the system of protective laws above re- 
ferred to has been passed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of these third parties. Such 
laws are not needed to protect the interests of the 
immediate parties, the seller and the buyer, because 
they can make any kind of a contract they want to 
and will be bound by it. 


A NYONE who sits down to study the law of in- 


Three Kinds of Protection 


HERE are three ways in which an installment 
seller can protect his rights when he parts with 
possession without getting his money. Some of 
these ways are good in certain States, and not in 
others: 
First—He can take a chattel mortgage on the 
thing he sells on installment, and record it. If the 


payments are not made according to terms, he can 
foreclose the mortgage and either sell the article 
or take it back. The recorded chattel mortgage id 
the notice that the law requires should be given to 
third parties that the seller has a claim against 
that particular property. The disadvantage of the 
chattel mortgage plan is that it does not hold title 
in the seller. Title passes to the buyer, and the 
chattel mortgage is merely a lien against it. The 
buyer can sell the thing, whatever it is, or dispose 
of it in any other way, or his creditors can levy 
on it, always subject to the mortgage, of course. 

All States do not have chattel mortgages on per- 
sonal property. The following have: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


The Conditional Sales Contract 


ECOND—He can have his buyer execute a con- 

ditional sales contract, which provides that title 
shall remain in the seller until all payments are 
made; that if default be made in even one payment, 
the seller shall have the right to consider the entire 
balance of the purchase price due, and shall have 
the option of suing for that» or taking back the 
goods. He cannot do both. There is also a provi- 
sion that if he take the goods back, he shall be en- 
titled to retain all payments made, either as rent 
or compensation for the use of the article, or as 
damages for depreciation in its value due to the 
fact that it is now second-hand. 

These contracts have again and again been up- 
held by the courts. In all States they are abso- 
lutely good as between buyer and seller, and even 
in states where they have to be recorded in order 
to bind third parties, they bind the buyer and seller 
whether recorded or not. All states do not require 
recording. In those that do, contracts holding title 
in the seller are not good as against third parties 
unless recording is done. 


(To be concluded in next week’s issue) 
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How Swank Builds Summer Sales 


By E. F. GuLock 


of the Swank Hardware Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


HE old familiar items of 
summer hardware that re- 
quire no particular mer- 
chandising effort, such as 
poultry netting, garden 
tools, hose and ice cream 
freezers, can be passed by 
as sold, when displayed 
and priced. But, unlike 
tacks and coal hods there 
are some articles not so 
common in the hardware 
trade that by some spe- 
cialization can be made 

profitable during the warmer months. I speak of 
washing machines, children’s vehicles, talking ma- 
chines, porch furniture and sewing machines, all of 
which may be classed as houseware excepting the 
toy vehicles. 

The sale of electric washing machines in our city 
has been little less than phenomenal. The fact that 
we sold our first carload of electrics in the months 
of April and May was due to burning of the fac- 
tory just before shipment of our order for Dec. 1 
delivery. We let the order stand and kept filling in 
with various sample lots of 10 or 20 at a time of 
different makes. We were sold out of machines 
much of the time until our April car arrived and our 
competitors, chiefly electrical supplies houses, were, 
in the meantime, canvassing and putting out ma- 
chines on free trial. 

All Types of Washers Sold 

| he our store the epigram “Goods well displayed 

are half sold’ is almost a byword. We give elec- 
tric washers a complete window and important floor 
space, our windows being on the same floor level 
and opening on our main aisle. The hand power 
machines, wringers, clothes dryers, ironing boards 
and other laundry wares are on a mezzanine floor 
above the houseware department. We continue our 
former volume of business in hand and water power 


machines, and our big volume in electrics has been 
built up by the power of advertising and by the spe- 
cialized effort of two of our sales force. Our stock 
of electrics consists in only two makes in the various 
types and prices ranging from $80 to $110. 


Keep the Children Coming 


I N a separate alcove are the velocipedes, coasters, 

wheelbarrows, tricycles, “kiddy-kars,” ete., for 
the children. It pays to attract and make friends 
of all the children. Frequently has a salesman sur- 
prised himself by selling a $30 toy auto to a cus- 
tomer where outward appearance would bespeak a 
$3 coaster wagon. Special care is taken in setting 
up the vehicles before delivering them, so that every 
nut is secure and every bearing well greased—and 
it pays! Best quality goods liberally advertised at 
moderate prices brings a profitable trade the year 
around for birthday gifts and the like. It is a grear 
mistake to seek low price trade with inferior quality 
goods, as some merchants are doing. This policy 
not only makes a dissatisfied customer and at- 
tendant loss of trade, but also loses a future buyer, 
for a child’s disappointment in a poor play toy is 
not soon forgotten. 


Talking Machines Summer Sellers 


HE summer sale of talking machines requires, 

first of all, cool, pleasant, clean surroundings, 
not too light, and secluded, if possible, from the 
rush of shoppers. We provide plenty of comforta- 
ble chairs, running ice water and soundproof booths 
softly lighted for private demonstrations. Although 
the sales of December are far above those of any 
other month we are busy all the time in building up 
the desire for possession in prospects by means of 
direct personal letters and the advertisement of the 
monthly list of latest records. 

As an aid to closing sales we emphasize the mer- 
its of our talking machine service department and 
the sales volume in summer months is growing 
steadily. 


Brisk summer sellers in the Swank toy department 








Porch furniture and hammocks 


Porch Furniture and Sewing Machines 
ROM the usual hardware line of porch swings, 
screen doors and hammocks the step to porch 
furniture seemed quite natural and results have 
surely justified the move. Newspaper advertising 
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displayed in a Swank window 


necessary, as people do a lot of shopping before 
their final decision is made and the store having the 
most complete line wins. 

The advent of the electrically operated sewing 
machine brought many inquiries and our efforts to 


Swank says talking machines are good summer sellers 


with clever illustrations has done its share in build- 
ing this new business with us, but probably the best 


results follow direct personal letters. A complete 
line of all qualities of porch furniture, including 
crex rugs, congoleum and bamboo shades, is quite 


serve our customers justify the stock now car- 

ried. Our sales in competition with two exclusive 

sewing machine agencies have developed to a volume 

we dared not exvect two years ago. The second 
(Continued on page 163) 


All types of washing machines are sold in the Swank store 
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A Little Breeze on Paint and Varnish 


By WALTER F. McCQUISTON, 
“Anything in Hardware,” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mr. McQuiston finds that it pays to go after master painters’ trade 


necessary, first, to choose high-grade products; 

secondly, to have a good knowledge of the va- 
rious purposes the different kinds of material are 
intended for; and, third, to have the ability and the 
courtesy to advise your customers as to their use. 

An experienced paint salesman is a great factor in 
building up a paint and varnish business. Having 
been properly advised and supplied with good mate- 
rial your customer will not hesitate to explain to 
their neighbors where and how they acquired such 
good results. 

It is not a difficult matter to get posted on paint 
and varnish and sundries if you have the desire. 
Books and booklets published by the paint trade, 
descriptive circulars, analyses on cans, talks with 
the numerous paint and varnish salesmen, who are 
mostly very able men in their respective lines, and 
almost invariably willing to discuss questions for 
your benefit, together with your personal contact 
with the master painter, will soon put you in the 
position of an advisor. Don’t forget that a little 
practical experience with paint and varnish and 
your own arm and brush will add to your knowledge. 


[: order to sell paint and varnish successfully it is 


Have a Complete Stock 


COMPLETE stock of paint and sundries is, of 
course, necessary. Have what your customers 
want and when they want it This stock should be 
well displayed and should have as prominent and 
conspicuous a place in your store as this part of 
your bysiness would warrant. 

Paint window displays are essential. Particular- 
ly good are those illustrating partly painted wood- 
work, painted with the material in your window dis- 
play. For example, an old chair partly finished 
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with colored varnish; an old piece of flooring, 
showing an application of ground color, a second 
application of graining compound, and a third ap- 
plication of colored floor varnish; an old auto wheel, 
finished with various colors of auto enamel; a pic- 
ture frame partly finished with gold or brass or 
copper or aluminum or flat black enamel; an old 
rusty window screen with an application of screen 
enamel. Numerous other articles can be used to 
show prospective customers actual results. A neat 
explanatory card with the price brings the cus- 
tomer inside. These exhibits create considerable 
interest and a good many sales. 


Demonstrate Paint Spec/alties 


EMONSTRATING paint specialties in show 

windows has proven to be very satisfactory, 
bringing prospects into our store and making it pos- 
sible to sell many other goods as well as the ma- 
terial being demonstrated. The crowd on the out- 
side gives your store considerable publicity. Be 
sure to have a live demonstrator. No other kind 
will do the trick. 

Some manufacturers make both paint and var- 
nish, and while there is considerable room for dis- 
cussion on this subject, the writer feels that some 
excel in making paint, while some excel in making 
varnish. Therefore we do not confin2 our pur- 
chases to any one manufacturer for both paint and 
varnish. There are some advantages for the mer- 
chant who carries but one ling, but it would be 
impossible to expect any one condition to be appli- 
cable to every merchant. 

We carry two advertised brands of high-grade 


(Continued on page 159) 








The All-Year-Round Toy Stock Pays 


By GEORGE I. STICH 


of the Pennsylvania Hardware & 
Paint Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





George I. Stich 


for expansion or more room for 

adding profitable lines than in 
the hardware business. And there 
is no line that will give you more 
pleasurable profit than an all-year- 
round Toy Stock. 

Our general stock has always been 
varied, and it is becoming more so 


[T no business is there more room 


By this special window construction, 


each day. It runs from Swagger truck immediately before the eye, one 
sticks to fertilizer. But the toys shown 
when we included toys we 

performed one of our best NN 

“stunts.” ' 


Five years ago we started ise) 
our Toy Department with 
a five-hundred-dollar “sales- 
man’s sample line,” and 
to-day we carry the line 
complete from checkers to 
automobiles, with a full as- 
sortment of books added 
this year. 


AAA emo 
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Quality Counts in Toys : ’ ae rt v 
T has been our experi- +4 P : ~ 
ence that in toys, as well y "5 ; Mie ee 
as in other. merchandise, 
quality counts first. Do not 
let the salesman tell you 
of his cheaper line, ‘just as 
good,” but buy and stick to 
high-grade quality toys. 

We pay a whole lot of 
good money for advertise- 
ing, but we have a fine 
“advertising agency” work- 
ing for us all the time in 
the army of kiddies who 
have some of our quality 
toys. This advertising is 
the kind that counts. It 
comes right from the heart 
and costs nothing. 

The boys and girls boost 
for us, and they will boost 
for you if you keep quality 
in mind when buying your 
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toy stock. You are planting the seed of friend- a toy display in our “subway windows,” and all 
ship in the right place when you start with the year round the kids crowd around them. These 
kiddies of the family. All Year Round we have windows are under the upper ones and can be 





~ 

a ‘ P ‘ 

The base of the window space is cut away. The toys as shown 
below are beneath the sidewalk but are reflected in mirrors 








seen from the sidewalk. By an ar- 
rangement of mirrors the goods dis- 
played are reflected several times, 
and you get the effect of looking 
into a long room filled with toys. 
The “Subway” Toy Windows 
EGARDING these subway win- 
dows, the writer listened to this 
complaint from a lady recently: 

“IT think your subway windows are 
a perfect nuisanze. I can never get 
past with my children without stop- 
ping awhile.” 

We feel that our success with toys 
can largely be attributed to the fact 
that the personal service we give 
customers in general is diligently 
followed out in our Toy Department. 

Toys are for the children and in 
consequence this personal service 
must be for them rather than for 
their parents. 

It is but a few minutes after your 
customers get in your department 
that you hear the little kiddie’s 
siven name spoken. Grab it and 
talk to the kiddie, using his name 
from then on. 

When Jimmie comes to our store 
with his mother and aunt for a toy, 
we whisper to him confidentially, 
“Come on, Jimmie, let’s you and I 
slip up here in the subway window 
and you get on one of these new cars 
and ride it down to mother. 
What do you say?” Jim- 
mie says, “All right.” And 
down the aisle toward 
mother he comes, a grin on 
his face and his eyes shin- 
ing triumphantly. Our sale 
is practically made. 

Toys Help Other Departments 
A’ all-year-round toy 
stock is profitable, 
and it helps sales in other 
departments. Our Toy 
Department is in the base- 
ment, with a stairway in the 
center of store. To get to 
it you pass on one side auto 
accessories, cutlery, seeds, 
garden tools, bird cages, 
fittings, water coolers, etc. 
On the other side you pass 
bathroom fixtures, alumi- 
num and enamel ware, lawn 
mowers, kitchen ware, ther- 
mometers, baskets, etc. 

It is rarely that you 
fail to hear this remark 
from customers coming 
from our basement, “Oh, 
wait a minute; here is 
something I want.” 

We include toys in our 
ads all the year round, and, 
of course, in the holiday 
season we play them up 
big. We always use cuts 
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Cash Registers Solve Big Problem 


ETHODS of keeping sales records should be 

a subject in which most hardware mer- 

chants will be interested, and, as we have 
had a number of favorable comments on the sys- 
tem which we use, possibly a description of our 
method will be of interest to others. 

We keep a record of daily cash sales and com- 
pare them with the same day of the previous year. 
This is done on a sheet like one of the sample 
sheets shown herewith. We use a sheet for each 
month and have records of each day’s sales from 
1915. This will give a good comparison at any 
time during the month. We also keep a record of 
monthly totals in cash and charge sales, and also 
a sheet for total sales, as shown on another sample 
sheet reproduced. 

The total cash sales are put down and a sub-total 
taken each month. We also figure the percentage of 
increase or decrease each month compared with the 


same month of the preceding year and place this ° 


percentage in the column to the right of the sales 
figures. 


Checking Up Departments 


WE divide our business into four departments— 
hardware, tools, cutlery and paint—and make 
comparisons in each department, using monthly 
totals of cash, charge and total sales. This enables 
us to find whether any particular department is 


President Steiner & Voegtly 


By E. J. VOEGTLY, 


Hardware Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














“Asageneral 
check on the ex- 
pense of doing busi- 
ness we summarize 
the various items 
of expense monthly 
and by comparing 
this with our sales 
we can find our per- 
centage of overhead 
expense both for the 
month and for the 
total of any number 
of months’. which 
have elapsed. This 
enables us to dis- 
cover and correct 
any unusual expense 
which may devel- 
op.”—E. J. Voegtly. 














Three Cash Registers Used 





E handle our cash sales with three cash regis- 


falling back. 
ters, which print a check like the sample 


We keep a record of the number of sales and the 





average amount per sale and compare it month by shown. Our clerks do not handle the actual money, 


month with the preceding year, as shown in illus- 
tration. 

We keep a similar record of the number and 
average amount per sale of the cash sales in the 
different departments. This enables us to com- 
pare each department with its sales for the pre- 
ceding year and to see if the number of sales are 
keeping up. This is important, as it shows whether 
you are keeping up your average number of cus- 
tomers, and if one department shows a falling off 
you will discover just where it is and be able to 
locate the cause and remedy it. A record is kept of 
the monthly totals of the individual salesmen, and 
this forms a good basis for comparison month by 
month. 


The customer pays the cashier 








CASHIER’S VOUCHER — _ 
STEINER & VOEGTLY HDWE. CO. 
TOOL DEPARTMENT 
No. 3—0.00 —0148 Jun-9-19 
No. 3—0.00 —0148 Jun-9-19 

Trans. Amount Trans. No. Date 
Please Pay Cashier. Return this 
Receipt to Clerk for Goods 
Positively No Goods Exchanged 
Without This Receipt 
STEINER & VOEGTLY HDWE. CO. 








The cashier’s cage is but a step from any counter 
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Sampie Sheet “1 


June Daily Cash Sales 


“| At left—daily cash 
sales sheet of Steiner 
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Sheet at right shows number of 
sales and average per sale 








but in making a sale will operate the register and 
hand the check to the customer with the request to 
“Please pay the cashier,” who is located at a desk 
conveniently located in the center of the store not 
far from any of the registers. 

The customer steps over to this desk and the 
cashier cuts off and retains the upper part of the 
check, returning the lower part, receipted, to the 
customer, who goes back to the counter and re- 
ceives his package by showing the receipted check 
to the clerk. 

This has proven a good method for several 
reasons. First, because it removes temptation from 
the clerks and has reduced the amount of loss 
through dishonesty. Second, it reduces the time of 
making the sale, as the customer pays the check 
while the clerk is wrapping the goods. 


Paint and Varnish 


(Continued from page 155) 


varnish and specialties, one nationally advertised 
brand of high-grade paint and specialties, including 
colors in oil, and one second grade line of paint, a 
special brand, to meet the demand for an ordinary 
priced material. These lines seem to cover our re- 
quirements fully. 


Selling Lead and Oil 


WE do not think it advisable to try to sell ready- 
mixed paint to lead and oil customers, fairly 
satisfied that the line of least resistance is the more 
readily followed. So we sell lead, oil, colors in oil, 
brushes, varnish and other sundries to this class of 
customer, reasoning that the house owner or tenant 
is the party to sell ready-mixed paint to. But we 
firmly believe in the advantage of a composition pig- 
ment, as contained in the best grades of ready- 
mixed paint, over that of pure lead and oil. 

We find the master painters to be a splendid class 
of men, and with the co-operation of the paint and 
varnish salesmen who call on us we secure some big 
business from the paint shops by solicitation. Very 
often these buyers become regular and substantial 
customers. They are the quanity buyers of flat 
wall finishes, which is probably the only kind of 
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ready-mixed paint we can sell them, except cement 
paints, which are also ready mixed. 

In our city the retailers have never adopted the 
policy of soliciting paint and varnish business from 
the architects, as this is not considered a retailer’s 
proposition. The manufacturers send representa- 
tives to them and have their goods specified, then it 
is up to the retailer to make his effort with the con- 
tracting painter. 

Advertising Paint and Varnish 

NOWING the value of advertising, also how easy 

it is to apply it to your business in the right or 
wrong way, we do not feel justified in attempting 
to outline any policy that will be useful. For our 
business we get best results from distribution of 
circulars given out over the counter, circular dis- 
tribution by boys, also through the mail enclosed 
with invoices and statements, special letters from 
paint manufacturers to prepared lists of customers 
which we furnish them, and which they follow with 
a second, a third and sometimes a fourth letter. We 
also employ the use of novelties such as painter’s 
caps, yard sticks and the like. The telephone gets 
its share of orders, too. Be liberal with quality, 
service and price. We have no local paper to ad- 
vertise in, and our location does not justify city 
newspaper advertising. 

Being rarely asked to guarantee paint results we 
have very few complaints, but we do have some. 
We always endeavor to adjust these to the satisfac- 
tion of the customer. It pays. 

I hope the readers of this “bit” of HARDWARE AGE 
will recognize nothing more than a desire on the 
part of the writer to assist brother hardware men 
to build up a paint business on principles that have 
proven their test. 








We find the master painters to be a splendid 
class of men, and with the co-operation of the 
paint and varnish salesmen who call on us we 
secure some big business from the paint shops 
by solicitation. Very often these buyers be- 
come regular and substantial customers. 

W. F. McQUISTON. 
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In the 


Morning's Mail 


from the Trade 











Wire Companies Merged 


HE interests of the Wright Wire Co., Worcester 

and Palmer, Mass., the Morgan Spring Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and the Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 
Clinton, Mass., have been merged into a new corpo- 
ration to be known as the Clinton-Wright Co., organized 
under Massachusetts laws with capital stock of $12,- 
500,000, divided into three classes of stock, $3,500,000 
first preferred, $1,500,000 voting preferred, and $7,500,- 
000 common. 

The officers, as far as selected, are: President and 
general manager, Evan F. Jones, treasurer and general 
manager of the Morgan Spring Co.; chairman of board 
of directors, George M. Wright, president and general 
manager of the Wright Wire Co.; vice-president and 
sales manager, John A. Denholm, assistant treasurer 
and sales manager of the Wright Wire Co.; vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general manager, George F. Wright, 
assistant general manager of the Wright Wire Co.; 
directors, these officers and George E. Naphen, Liggett 
& Drexel, bankers, New York, who effected the merger, 
Frank A. Drury, president of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, Worcester; Paul B. Morgan, president and treas- 
urer of the Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, and 
Charles F. Fairbanks, Lexington, president and treas- 
urer of the Clinton Wire Cloth Co., and three others to 
be named later, representing banking interests, holders 
of the stock. Other officers will be chosen later. 

The official announcement of the consolidation states 
that. the new company will acquire all the assets of the 
combined companies, together with those of the Morgan 
Spring Co.’s subsidiaries, the National Mfg. Co. and the 
Miller Wire Cloth Co., both of Worcester. All of these 
assets have been paid for in cash, and the new corpo- 
ration will begin business with an excess of $4,000,000 
in net quick assets, exclusive of plants and machinery. 
There has been paid in $1,500,000 as additional work- 
ing capital to provide for extensions, all of which will 
be built at the Palmer plant of the Wright company, 
where there is ample land for the purpose. The first 
preferred stock, the announcement says, has been sold 
to a New York banking syndicate. Some of the com- 
mon stock will be offered in the market at $35, the 
remainder will be taken by Liggett-Drexel and interests 
identfied with the constituent companies. 

The new company will employ about 3000 hands and 
will have a product of about 60,000 tons per annum. 
The combined net earnings have been $1,500,000 on a 
gross business of between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000. 


Spark Plug Salesmen Meet 


HE seventh mid-year sales convention of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., held in Toledo, recently, 
was a record-breaker in many respect, particularly 
from an attendance standpoint. Over 125 factory rep- 
resentatives of the big Toledo concern answered present 
to the roll call. 
The convention program this year included regular 
business sessions every morning and afternoon, at 
which officials of the company, heads of the different 
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departments and a number of specialists in other lines 
of business addressed the men on various subjects re- 
lating to salesmanship. Other features were a trip to 
Detroit and inspection of the company’s big insulator 
plant located there; the breaking of ground in Windsor, 
Ontario, for the new quarter of a million dollar Canadian 
plant of the company, an athletic meet at Toledo Beach 
and various social functions. 


Death of Cyrus M. Avery 


YRUS MILLER AVERY died in his sixty-fifth year 

at the Favorite Hotel, Piqua, Ohio, June 9, after 
an illness of about three years. He was born July 4, 
1854, in Madison, Ohio. 

For the past 15 years Mr. Avery was sales manager 
for the Wood Shovel & 
Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio. De- 
spite his recent handicap of 
physical weakness he had 
taken care of the shovel 
company’s sales by corre- 
spondence. Earlier in his 
business life Mr. Avery rep- 
resented directly for a 
decade several manufactur- 
ers, among which were the 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; the Pike Mfg. 
Co., Pike, N. H.; the Cleve- 
land Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; the W. G. Avery Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, and_ the 
Barnes Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Avery was a man of 
exemplary character, thor- 
oughly versed in trade 
knowledge pertaining to the 
lines with which he was active during his business life, 
and always respected and appreciated by both business 
and social acquaintances. He was a 32nd degree Mason, 
belonging to the Eastern Star, and was also a Shriner, 
the latter body having conducted the funeral services. 
He also was a member of the Piqua Club. 

Mr. Avery is survived by his widow and two adult 
daughters, Miss Julia Avery and Mrs. Rosa F. Walton, 
both of Philadelphia. 


Wonham, Bates & Goode, Inc. 


HE old established company of Wonham, Bates & 

Goode, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York, has 
opened a branch in Montreal at 305 Dominion Express 
Building, in charge of A. G. Nutter, who was formerly 
with Mussens, Ltd. This extension is for the purpose 
of facilitating business between the United States and 
Canada, particularly in railway supplies, industrial 
equipment and iron and steel products. To those in- 
terested Mr. Nutter will gladly furnish full informa- 
tion. 

Wonham, Bates & Goode, Inc., are engineers, manu- 
facturers’ representatives and exporters with houses 
in London, Paris, Havana and 141 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Among the interests they represent directly, 
quoting factory prices are: H. K. Porter Co., Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Co., Orton & Steinbrenner Co., 
Parkesburg Iron Co., Franklin Steel Works, Blystone 
Manufacturing Co., Continental Car Co., Knickerbocker 
Co., Wright Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh Spring & 
Steel Co., Wilbraham Green Blower Co., Hammond 
Iron Works. 
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Champion spark plug salesmen snapped at sales convention 
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Washington News 


HowtheFarmers Beat the Daylight Law 


Raised Issue Between Rural 


Districts and Cities—Organized Labor 


Abandoned Fight to Save Calder Act—Tariff Revision Plans Now 
Being Pushed—House Committee to Sit All Summer 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, June 30, 1919. 


HE daylight saving law has gone to the happy 
| hunting ground by way of the “rider” route. The 
funeral ceremony took place at a meeting of the 
joint conference committee of the Senate and House on 
the agricultural appropriation bill on the 25th instant. 
As I told you last week, the House passed an inde- 
pendent bill rescinding daylight saving after October 
next, but the Senate, instead of waiting until this meas- 
ure should be received, acted upon by the appropriate 
committee and called up for passage, decided on a short 
cut and incorporated the repeal into an amendment to 
the agricultural appropriation bill then pending in 
committee. The agricultural bill had already passed 
the House, and upon its passage by the Senate with 
the “rider” attached it went to the joint conference 
committee, where the diverse provisions of the House 
and Senate drafts of the bill were harmonized. 


Conference Committee Agrees to Repeal 


HE House conference accepted as an instruction the 

action of the House in passing the independent 
repeal bill and promptly conceded the propriety of the 
“rider.” The agricultural appropriation bill was there- 
upon reported back to both houses and the amendments 
formally concurred in. 

If the Calder act had been beaten in a fair stand-up- 
and-knock-down fight, on the merits of the question, 
the mourners would feel less rebellious over this un- 
kind act of Providence. As a matter of fact, a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation and falsehood was used to 
bring about the repeal of the daylight-saving law, and 
this, together with the desertion by organized labor at 
the last moment, encompassed the disaster. 

I have had so many inquiries during the past week 
as to how Congress could have brought about the repeal 
of so beneficent a measure as the Calder act, at the 
behest of a few farmers, that I have decided to present 
a short synopsis of the two-hour debate in the House 
that will shed a flood of light upon the methods em- 
ployed in the repeal of the daylight-saving law, and 
upon congressional tactics in general as frequently 
utilized in the interest of a class of citizens who, like 
the farmers or the organized workers of the country, 
are known to control a considerable number of votes 
and to wield an influence out of proportion to their 
actual voting strength. 


Studied Misrepresentation of Calder Law 


CHARACTERISTIC speech in support of the re- 

peal bill was made by Representative Bland of 
Indiana. From this scintillating effusion I will make 
a short quotation, without comment, as follows: 


I am told that the chief objectors to the repeal of this 
law are the golf players and the men who work short 
hours and want long afternoons for their pleasure and 
amusement. (Applause.) We do not play golf down 
in our section of the country. Playing mumblety-peg 
and pitching horseshoes are among our finest sports. 
However, that does not require very much time or any 
special part of the day. 

If New York and Pennsylvania, by special legislation, 
have unwisely advanced clocks, their lack of foresight 
should not be permitted to be the occasion for. the pun- 
ishment of the balance of the great United States, who 
have had the good sense to get away from the arti- 
ficial time arrangement as soon as they could. 

{ know of a town in Georgia where the noon whistle 
blows at 9.30. I am told that under sun time and the 
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establishment of the meridian lines they are 30 minutes 
earlier than the sun. The daylight-saving act moved 
their meridian an hour and the clock was moved up an 
hour by Section 3 of the act, which section we now seek 
to repeal. It often occurred that fellows would start 
from an adjoining town lying to the East ten miles 
away at 7 o’clock and arrive in this Georgia town that 
is so afflicted and have their breakfast by 5 o’clock in 
the morning. 

In common sense how can anyone advocate the con- 
tinuance of such absurd conditions. Were we not get- 
ting along well enough before this change was made? 
Hostilities have ceased. Why continue to carry the 
reminders of this bloody nightmare? Let us take care 
of those who suffered by reason of the conflict and 
restore the nation back to its grand old position of 
greatness and power, unhampered by the unnatural, 
unwholesome and unpleasant regulations, occasioned 
ofttimes of necessity, but no longer essential. 


I have heard many queer stories about Georgia, espe- 
cially since the State became bone-dry, but Mr. Bland’s 
yarn about the way the clocks work and the pranks of 
the noon whistle is about one jump ahead of anything 
that has reached the capital city from that great State 
for mary a day. 


False Issue Created 


ARLY in the debate it became apparent that, in view 

4 of the desertion of the daylight-saving cause by the 
American Federation of Labor, an effort would be made 
to cause it to appear that the contest was between the 
horny-handed sons of toil living in the rural districts 
and the silk-stocking element inhabiting the big cities. 
The abandonment of their position by the organized 
labor leaders weakened materially all the arguments 
used earlier in the fight and even nullified the cold facts 
and figures concerning the reduction in the frequency 
of accidents in the big mills, factories and workshops 
of the country. 

Naturally the lawmakers argued that if the substi- 
tution of an hour in the cool period of the morning for 
an hour in the hot fag-end of the afternoon was not 
sufficiently appreciated by the workers themselves to 
induce them to oppose the repeal of the daylight-sav- 
ing law, it was useless for Congressmen to oppose the 
farmers of their districts and thus incur their deep 
displeasure. 

The idea that daylight saving has been of chief bene- 
fit to the city dwellers was urged by Representative 
Denison of Illinois, who, in the course of one of the 
longest speeches made against the bill, said in part: 


“American People Like to Be Fooled” 


HERE is no fundamental principle of political econ- 
omy involved. It is a question largely of con- 
venience to certain classes of people. 

Those who favor the law claim that by advancing 
the clock an hour each year during the summer months 
we thereby add greatly to the convenience of people 
living in large cities, and especially those working in 
the factories, by permitting them to leave their work 
an hour earlier in the afternoon, and thereby giving 
them more daylight time for gardening, for sports, for 
rest, or recreation, and that you also add to the con- 
venience of the professional men and of the men-en- 
gaged in various lines of business by permitting them 
to close their offices or places of business an hour earlier 
in the afternoon, thereby giving them more daylight 
time for golf or other sports or for rest with their 
families, and that it adds to the convenience of certain 
classes of working people living in the large cities or 
in the vicinity of large cities by giving them an extra 
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hour of daylight time in the afternoon to do home gar- 
dening. So every argument has been advanced in favor 
of the so-called daylight-saving law amounts in its 
last analysis to a plea for a contribution by legislation 
to the convenience of certain classes of people in certain 
restricted localities in the country. The only possible 
way in which such a law can be said to contribute to 
the welfare of the people is that by adding to their 
convenience you contribute to their happiness, and by 
compelling them to take an hour of daylight time from 
their work and to use it, if they choose, for rest or 
recreation, or for such other purposes as they may 
desire, you thereby contribute to their health or happi- 
ness. 

I think it is undoubtedly true that the daylight-saving 
law has been of some real benefit to certain classes of 
people in the large cities who work in factories or in 
other employments that deprive them of outdoor exer- 
cise and living. 

But the value of such legislation is largely psycho- 
logical. It is a good illustration of one way we can 
benefit some people by fooling them. And it also goes 
to prove what a well-known man once said, that the 
American people like to be fooled. 


Made Farmers Late for Prayer Meeting 


THER members voiced the farmers’ bitter com- 

plaints concerning the dew on the grass in the 
early morning hours; while still others wrung their 
hands and wailed over the fact that if the farmer him- 
self worked until sundown, he found the stores closed 
when he finally got to town. One of the most heart- 
rending tales was told by a member who declared that 
the farmers of his district were up in arms demanding 
repeal of the Calder act because, when their day’s work 
was done, they discovered it was too late to attend 
prayer meeting. 

But the farmers did not have things all their own 
way in the debate. The Calder act had a few friends 
left, for the final vote showed 122 members solidly 
opposed to repeal. 

Representative Moore, of Pennsylvania, who always 
talks from the shoulder and to whom the House always 
listens, got in some very hard raps at Chairman Esch 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, who reported the repeal bill with an elabo- 
rate recommendation for its passage. Mr. Moore made 
some telling points by quoting Mr. Esch’s remarks of 
a year ago when he strongly advocated the original 
Calder bill providing for daylight saving. 

Read this interesting little excerpt from that great 
journal of civilization, The Congressional Record, 
faithfully reporting Mr. Moore’s speech and Mr. Esch’s 
interruption: 


iy Quotes Chairman Esch Against Himself 


Mr. Moore: I am not in favor of passing laws one year 
and throwing the whole country into confusion by repealing 
them the next year. That is exactly what is proposed to be 
done here. We are now asked to repeal the daylight-saving 
law in order to satisfy certain people. The total number 
referred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Esch) is 
10,000,000. That is one-tenth or one-twelfth of the entire 
population. If he speaks for 10,000,000 then I venture to 
speak for the other ninety or one hundred million who pre- 
fer to have this law stand as it is. (Applause.) The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, in charge of this bill, and who is 
very anxious that it shall pass, does not tell you what atti- 
tude he took on the bill last year, on March 15, 1918. The 
gentleman then said he was in favor of the passage of a 
daylight-saving law. . Now he is in favor of its repeal. He 
said then: 

‘It is not an untried experiment.’ ’ 

To-day it appears he has discovered that it was an untried 
experiment. : . 

“Twelve or thirteen nations have adopted it,” said the 
gentleman from Wisconsin then. “Every European nation 
at war has adopted it, and not one of them has seen fit to 
go back to the old system.” 

That was in 1918. Now we are to back track and run 
behind those other allied nations. But the gentleman then 
further said: ; 

“The fact that it has proven a success in every country 
that has tried it is a sufficient justification for this country 
to adopt it.” 

Now. ye farmers, rise and applaud: | ? 

Mr. Esch—Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. Moore—I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Esch—It was offered as a war measure and I supported 
it as 2 war measure and the House adopted it as a war 
measure. 

Mr. Moore—I have a very high regard for the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and am willing to accept his statement that 
he accepted it as a war measure. But I continue to quote 
from the gentleman from Wisconsin under date of March 15, 


"Tnentes their days covered by the daylight act are very 
much longer than they would be in the southern latitude.’ 


Ant on in the nited States there is , scarcely any 


“However, } 
section that will not be benefited by this act. 
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Was that due to war? Let me read on: 

“It will save time; it will save fuel; it will increase tne 
comfort of thousands of people. It will aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and all of these are factors which justify 
Congress in adopting this act.’’ . 

Thus spoke the eloquent and forceful gentleman from 
Wisconsin in 1918! z ° 


Draws Line Between East and West 


big effort to force a sharp line of demarcation be- 
*% tween the rural districts and the big cities was 
joined in by many members favoring repeal. Repre- 
sentative Cooper, of Ohio, also sought to make the 
issue a contest between the people of the East and 
those of the West. He said in part: 


_During the hearings on the bill which we are now con- 
sidering I listened very attentively to the men who ap- 
peared before the committee who were opposed to the repeal 
of this law, and I want to say to the members of this 
House that there was not one person west of the Pennsyl- 
vania State line who appeared before our committee and 
advocated the ‘retention of this law. Most of the men and 
women who appeared before the committee in favor of the 
daylight-saving law came from the Atlantic coast, from 
New York. Mr. Marks, president of the National Daylight 
Saving Association, in mentioning the names of some of the 
prominent men in New York who were in favor of the law, 
gave the names of bank presidents, superintendents of in- 
surance organization, and other men of great wealth who 
do not have to get up at four o’clock in the morning. 

They rise about nine o’clock and go to their offices about 
ten-thirty. Then they go to the club at twelve. They stay 
there until two-thirty. Then they come back to the office 
for an hour and then the chauffeur calls for them and takes 
them to the golf links until dinner time. (Applause.) The 
district that I have the honor to represent is one of the 
greatest manufacturing districts in this country, and I can 
best express the sentiment of the people in my district 
when I say that the city council of the city of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and the city councils of the large cities of Canton, 
Massillon and Alliance, those great industrial districts, have 
passed ordinances putting those cities back on standard 
Eastern time. You cannot send men to bed by the clock. 
They go to bed by the sun. We have a large number of 
steel workers in my district who have to get up at three 
o’clock in the morning in order to reach their places of 
work and go to work at five o’clock. They do not go to 
bed any earlier at night on account of this daylight-saving 
law. They will not go to bed while the light is on. 

And what does it do? It deprives them of that one hour’s 
rest, that best hour of their rest, that one hour in the 
morning when it is cool and they ought to be getting their 
rest for a hard day’s work. The same is true of the school 
children. Why, the mothers in my own city complain to me 
every time I go home, telling me that they cannot get their 
children to bed in time to get enough sleep during that crit- 
ical growing time when they need all the sleep they can get. 


Coady Rides Hard to the Rescue 


ee COADY of Maryland, who was 
one of the hardest fighters in the battle to save 
the Calder act, went after the farmers hammer and 
tongs. He said: 


I listened to the arguments made before the House com- 
mittee by those advocating repeal, and convenience was the 
burden of their opposition. Members of Congress and others 
who appeared there did not claim that the farmers suffered 
any financial loss by reason of the law. We were told by 
them that the farmers were all prosperous—all were making 
money. 

There was another objection to the law advanced by its 
opponents, and that was that the overworked hired man on 
the farm got off an hour earlier in the evening and went to 
the city for pleasure and recreation. 

The other side presented showed conclusively that a great 
saving in fuel has been accomplished, large sums of money 
saved in consequence thereof, and tired, overworked people 
given an additional hour of daylight for their pleasure and 
their recreation. 

We live in the richest country in the world. Our resources 
are boundless, and because of this we have been, and doubt- 
less still are, the most extravagant and wasteful nation in 
the world. The great war through which we have just 
passed taught us many valuable lessons, one of which was 
the pressing need of economy. 

One of these economies was the saving of fuel, and it was 
to accomplish this, among other things, that the daylight- 
saving bill was passed. It may have been passed as a war 
measure, and the advocates of repeal say because the war 
is over let us repeal it and go back to the old time. 

Now that the war is over we should calmly sit down and 
take stock of the emergency measures passed during the 
war, and which were designed to help us win that war, and 
repeal, and repeal quickly, such measures for the contin- 
uance of which no necessity now exists. But we should 
retain as permanent laws those measures which experience 
has proved to be of worth and benefit to our people. Such 
a law is the daylight-saving law. 

If it gives us an hour more daylight in the evening, it 
follows, does it not, that we save daily the gas and electric 
current that would be burned in that hour? This is beyond 
dispute. I am informed that a report issued by the United 
States Fuel Administration shows a saving of one and a 
quarter million tons of coal for the year 1918, effected by 
daylight saving. 

The other day I received a letter from the librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, in Baltimore, showing a sav- 
ing of $430.67 during the first six months this law was in 
operation. I could cite you many other instances of saving 
due to this law. 

The viewpoint of the workers in the cities was given to 
our committee by a bright young woman from Boston who 
represented an establishment employing about 2800 people. 
She quoted statistics showing that only one-third of the 
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people who pursue occupations are engaged in agricuitural 
work, and of this one-third, many of them work their own 
farms and do not employ outside help, and are consequently 
not materially affected, and she pertinently asked if we in- 
tended to make our laws according to the wishes of the 
majority. 


Due to the Farmers’ Greed 


N closing his remarks, Mr. Coady took a shot at 
the “honest farmers” who sought to make money 

out of the daylight-saving law, but who have failed 
because their hired men have been unwilling to work 
until the same old quitting time after starting work 
an hour earlier in the morning. Mr. Coady said: 

It seems from what was said to the committee by the ad- 
vocates of this measure, or some of them at least, that the 
burden of the farmer’s complaint is that the overworked 
and tired hired man who works early and late has an hour 
too much recreation in the evening. They want him to work 


longer down on the farm when the tendency in the cities 
is to shorten the workday of the workers in the mills and 
workshops. 


The workers in the cities have not the green fields and 
wholesome atmosphere of the country. Many of them live 
in crowded tenements and small houses that are insufferably 


hot in the summer. These men and women, with their chil- 
dren, flock to the parks in the early evening. 

They patronize the playgrounds and swimming poors. 
They now have an additional hour of this much-needed 
pleasure and recreation. Are you going to rob them of it? 
That is just what you will do if you pass this bill. 

Now, I listened with a great deal of attention to the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Bland). I 
am sorry that in a great body like this any gentleman 
should make an argument of that kind, saying that this 
bill is designed for the golf players of this country, trying 
to array the masses against the classes, trying to bring 
class hatred into this body. Every man knows that the 
golf players of this country are men who are not vitally in- 


terested in the daylight-saving act, because they have ample 
time for recreation. 

It was a hot fight, all right, but the friends of the 
Calder act lacked just 111 votes, so the repeal bill went 
through by a big majority. 

Tariff Revision Progressing Rapidly 


UT let us turn to something more cheerful—the 

tariff, for example. During the past week the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee have been 
making further plans looking to the revision of the 
Underwood-Simmons law. The necessity of giving ade- 
quate consideration to the large amount of routine 
legislation will probably prevent the committee from 
beginning formal hearings on the general schedules 
of the tariff law until August. 

But Chairman Fordney insists that they shall be 
begun as soon as possible and shall continue until all 
the schedules have been considered, even should the 
committee be required to sit after Congress adjourns 
for the brief recess which the leaders hope to arrange 
for prior to the meeting date of the regular session 
in December. 

The hearings held by the committee during the past 
fortnight on the special bills to provide additional 
protection to the American industries which produce 
laboratory glass, chemical porcelain and optical glass 
have developed some interesting information. These 
are special war industries, built up during the past 
four years under the embargo which the war put upon 
our importations from Germany. 


Germany Loses Monopoly 


N the old days, Germany and Austria monopolized 

the American market for these goods. When the 
war came, however, and the demand upon our scientific 
development and our laboratory research increased one 
hundred fold, the men of science became as important 
as the soldiers and a tremendous demand was created 
for these wares. As a result of this stimulation of 
American industry, production was turned out which 
no German competition could duplicate. 

And then the Japanese appeared on the scene. The 
“Yankees of the East’’ found it possible, due to their 
cheap labor, to send us heavy shipments of goods at 
prices with which the American producers could not 
compete. The labor costs alone in this country almost 
equalled the selling price of the Japnese wares. 

The Ways and Means Committee is giving very care- 
ful consideration to this information, and in due time 
will report a bill increasing the duties on the wares 
referred to, in order that the industries established 
during the stress of war may be preserved in this 
country to meet any emergency that may arise 
hereafter. 
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Extended Hearings to Be Held 


HE schedule of hearings on the general features 

of the projected new tariff law will probably be 
announced in the course of the next thirty days. Ex- 
isting customs duties will be considered in the light of 
the information gathered by the United States Tariff 
Commission and the representations made by Ameri- 
can consumers and importers. 

It looks now as though the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will remain in almost continuous session until 
snow flies. 


Year ‘Round Toy Sales 


(Continued from page 157) 


in our toy copy, for the kids want to see what we 
mean when we say “Madmar Tiger in Cage.” 

We publish a store paper and find it a very good 
medium of advertising for our various departments, 
including toys. 

This store paper was named “Penn Ware News” 
by a nine-year-old boy in a “name contest,” for 
which he received a toy automobile. 

We received hundreds of suggestions and had all 
the kids in our section talking about our toys in 
general and the big auto in particular. You see, we 
never overlook an opportunity to get the children 
talking about us. 

The writer feels that the department stores will 
be “sitting up and taking notice” this and coming 
years, and when they find that hardware stores all 
over the country are adding toys to their stock. 
This is as it should be. 


Toys are as staple with us now as nails. But, 
“Oh, Boy!” how much more profitable! Mr. Hard- 


ware Man, be you big or little, get into the Toy 
Game, and you'll say the same. 


Selling Summer Goods 


(Continued from page 154) 


week in May a factory demonstrator occupied our 
main corner window and attracted much attention 
with his fancy ruffles, shirring and hemstitching in 
many colored fabrics. Sewing machines can be sold 
in the hardware store in summer with the concen- 
trated efforts of one or two salesmen who know their 
line and can talk it while demonstrating. 


Handling Installment Business 


N our selling terms we have been obliged to enter 

the installment game, but nothing is put out on 
free trial or on consignment. We guarante qual- 
ity, i. e., against defect in material or workmanship 
at time of delivery or with any additional guarantee 
with which the manufacturer stands back of us. 
Likewise we guarantee satisfactory service from 
articles sold and are sometimes required to consume 
a large part of the profit in one particular sale to 
hold a customer in the family of Swank boosters. 
Our salespeople are cautioned never to make a 
promise we cannot fully live up to nor to become 
over-enthusiastic in their guarantees. 

The terms of settlement set forth in our leases 
are made by mutual agreement and our collectors 
see that they are carried out. The first payment re- 
quested at time of delivery varies from one-fourth 
to one-half total value, according to the nature of 
the goods, total amount, and the presumed responsi- 
bility of the customer. Liberty bonds are accepted 
at market value only as part payment of total 
amount of purchase. 





Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


XXVI—The Personification of Energy in 1919 
A Year in Which Old Sales Records Go to Pot 


This is the twenty-sixth of a series of sales letters, which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will be 
of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
house to a corps of salesmen who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their pub- 
lication at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 


VERY day sees sales records “going to POT.” What was a good sales record 
in 1918 looks cheap to the live salesman in 1919. The spirit of “no peak” 
has caught most of our salesmen, and the way they are smashing through business 


barriers is wonderful to behold. 


Every man seems to have asked himelf, “What is my record to be in 1919?” 
and then to have answered the question by going after business with a speed and 
energy that spells just one thing: i. e., that the competitor who gets in the way 


is going to be trampled on. 


Every big salesman is asking himself,“Where am I going to stand in the big 





things of 1919? What part am I going to play—a major or a minor part? How 
strong a link am I going to be in this continuous chain that is to carry business 


from retailer to my company?” 


Nineteen-nineteen has already spoken and has said that this is not a year 


when dallying through the year with indifferent excuses will suffice. 


The buying public is terribly in earnest right now, and wants nothing to do 


with the pretender. 


Nineteen-nineteen is already demanding that without exception every man 


must “fish or cut bait.” 


The business world has had only a few men to choose from the past two 
years, but as the boys return from the war there is going to be a lot of picking 
and selecting, and during this year the fellow that has the stuff in him is coming 


to the top. 


A successful salesman a few days ago said that after several years of travel- 
ing he had just discovered that it was immensely profitable in every town he 
made to call upon every retail merchant who sold at retail any lines he sold at 


wholesale. 


Look over your own territory and see if it won’t pay you to adopt this plan. 
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Perpetuating a Great 
American Industry 


HE past year has marked a gigantic 

increase in the sale of toys to the whole- 

sale hardware houses in the United 
States. This is good news for it marks the 
beginning of the end of the toy commission 
man. 

The Atlantic coast commission man is a 
relic of the overland trail. He is a hanger- 
on from the construction camp. He doesn’t 
seem to realize that trans-continental rail- 
ways have been completed and that the coun- 
try has been “settled up” to a degree where 
man no longer comes to the market, but 
where the market goes to the man. 

The commission merchant does not seem 
to have grasped the fact that great whole- 
sale hardware houses have come to dispense 
with the long, tedious, time-consuming, ex- 
pensive trips to market. They do not seem 
to realize that to-day’s dealers do not buy in 
lump quantities once or twice a year, but 
make their purchases at frequent intervals 
from stragetically located jobbers. 

Nor do they seem to realize that Ameri- 
can hardware merchants want and insist 
upon American-made toys. The war has 
brought about some big changes. It has put 
the American toy maker on the map. That 
American toy manufacturer has improved 
the standard and quality of toys sold in the 
United States of America. He has also im- 
proved the methods of distribution. For 
the first time he is selling direct to his trade. 
He is selling on a two per cent ten-day deal, 
which is common hardware practice. 

His eyes are open and he is out after the 
business of the 800 hardware. wholesalers. 
He appreciates the team work of their 6000 
trained traveling salesmen. 

At a recent retail convention held by the 
hardware dealers of Florida, Alabama and 
Georgia in Jacksonville, the Shapleigh 
Hardware Company of St. Louis rented a 
circular ballroom more than a hundred feet 
in diameter and filled it with the finest ex- 
hibit of toys ever shown in a southern state. 
These progressive hardware wholesalers did 
not merely make the exhibit for a three 
days’ convention. They kept it for a full 
thirty days and brought their customers in 
from a great section of country to select 
their toy needs. They are showing toys in 
this manner in many parts of the country, 
all the time making a great display in their 
big wholesale house in St. Louis. Their 
three hundred traveling men are combing 
their clearly defined territories for toy busi- 
ness, and they are getting it. 


Many other wholesale hardware houses 
are out after the toy business, and their 
methods are strangely different from the 
“sit-and-wait” system of the commission 
man. 

They are doing things for the manufac- 
turers of toys. 

Retail hardware dealers are going into the 
toy business in great numbers. They are 
being sold the right way, and are reaping 
a healthy profit from a line that requires 
no experts, that fits into their stocks, that 
sells the year around. 

They are also perpetuating a_ great 
American industry. 


Where Optimists Vied 
with Optimists 


HE National Retail Hardware Associa- 

tion convention which met last week in 
Pittsburgh strongly reflected the excellent 
business conditions which prevail in prac- 
tically every section of the United States. 

Delegates from forty states in which the 
retail hardware merchants are organized 
came to this national meeting brim full of 
confidence in the future of the hardware 
business. 

As delegation after delegation arrived at 
the big steel city they found their. big 
stories falling flat. Every group came fully 
prepared to sweep other delegates right off 
their feet with authentic verified stories of 
great business achievements, but it didn’t 
work out that way. The optimists found 
their friends from other states enjoying the 
same measure of prosperity and each new 
arrival poured his enthusiasm on a measure 
already heaped to overflowing. 

The business meetings of the retailers 
were sane, thorough and sincere. Most of 
the addresses were carefully prepared for 
the purpose of improving state association 
work or organization. 

These state bodies are powerful instru- 
ments for good, and their constant improve- 
ment of their service to members is a most 
agreeable indication of progress. Blended 
together in the National Retail Hardware 
Association their power has become na- 
tional. 

Wisely used this power is proving a great 
factor in the further development of the 
hardware industry. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting the power of 
the national body was wisely increased and 
an even closer harmony of purpose and ac- 
tion will mark the work of the future. 
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NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, June 30, 1919. 


IRECT representatives of leading manufacturers 

in this territory say orders are remarkably good 
for this season of the year, with the demand still excel- 
lent, which is keeping up well, buyers insisting on 
prompt shipments. This is interpreted by experienced 
managers as evidence that consumers are buying liber- 
ally, but with the trade not adequately stocked to supply 
constant wants. There are necessarily exceptions; 
merchants heavily stocked on certain lines of tools, for 
instance primarily designed for war use, resulting from 
having placed orders before the Armistice with four 
or five factories, knowing that they were unlikely to get 
all of what was specified under the then prevailing con- 
ditions. But with the unexpected end of war goods 
were rushed along and caused surpluses on some special- 
ties and staples, shovels for one. Nevertheless, com- 
petent judges believe it is unwise to force sales on 
standard everyday merchandise at cut prices where it 
must be replaced at higher cost. 

Leading wholesales advise that the trade situation 
is brightening every day. The summer season and vaca- 
tion period will undoubtedly curtail somewhat the vol- 
ume of sales as usual, but as one of the largest whole- 
salers puts it, “all seasonable goods have been and are 
going out very well.” Also that now it is not a question 
of whether the merchant wants to order or not, but 
whether the merchandise will come along in time. Two 
months ago this same individual cautioned his house 
buyers that there was too much on hand, notwithstand- 
ing decreased purchases, then anticipating declining 
prices; now he has reversed himself and authorized a 
very much heavier buying program. 

Prices are firm on the current demand for goods and 
to transact business distributors must have merchan- 
dise. Favorable signs are that collections are good, 
salesmen are finding no fault with conditions and cus- 
tomers are buying without adverse comment, while 
jobbers are already starting to book fall business. 

There may be a word of caution to distributors that 
despite the fact that retailers quite generally in the 
colder climates carried over more or less winter goods, 
it should not deter them from ordering on the basis 
of a normal winter, as it is quite unlikely that a second 
warm period will follow the winter of 1918-1919. The 
fact that such goods as sleds, snow shovels, sidewalk 
cleaners, etc., may be on hand, ought not to prevent a 
careful looking over of winter merchandise and deter- 
mining what is necessary to balance the stock in many 
directions. 

We hear of heads in large retail stores, including 
department stores, requiring of department managers a 
larger percentage of profit because of changed condi- 
tions. For instance, where 50 per cent has been added 
to the cost, which gives 331/3 per cent gross increase 
on sales, it is costing some of them 30 to 35 per cent to 
carry on a retail business. 

There has been a recent advance of about 10 per cent 
on dividers and calipers and sash cord has also moved 
up 10 per cent lately. 

As a practical, successful hardware man of nearly a 
half century experience expresses it, “with summer 
coming along there is an excellent opportunity for 
cleaning up generally in anticipation of a good fall 
trade.” This means weeding out slow sellers and get- 
ting such goods at some price out of the stock; the 
elimination of numbers and sizes found to drag, and 
replacing with better paying products; improving the 
appearance of the store by repairs, painting and an 
attractive rearrangement, with such other changes as 


make for greater efficiency which will help when trade 
becomes brisk. 

Linseed Oil.—There is a very good demand constantly 
from all sources, including both manufacturing and 
painting industries, with a strong market and scant 
quantities of oil. The general condition is likely to 
continue until more flaxseed is available from the grow- 
ing crop in the U. S. A. and Canada to be harvested 
next fall. Flaxseed for crushers on the Atlantic Coast 
is coming from Argentina in fairly good quantities, but 
the main trouble still is cargo boats to bring it. Either 
vessels are in difficulties of one kind or another or 
withdrawn from that route because of harbor strikes or 
other hindrances. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is quoted at $1.90 in five or 
more bbl. and $1.93 in less than five bbl., with no disposi- 
tion to quote on carload lots. 

State and Western oil is offered on the basis of the above 
figures. 


Wire Nails.—The nail market is stronger and orders 
have been very heavy at the mills during June, as’ buy- 
ers are evidently apprehensive of an advance which many 
have endeavored to protect themselves against through 
contracts for a sixty-day period. Locally it is still too 
early for much consumption of nails, because of in- 
creased building which has not yet fairly gotten under 
way, notwithstanding the frequent estimates of 1,000,- 
000 additional homes necessary in the U. S. A. owing 
to the little building for several years past. 

However, there are builders who have already started 
the cheaper classes of houses, such as bungalows, one of 
whom built last year about 90 along Jamaica Bay, and 
has planned for 100 more this year, on a plot of 300 
acres, expecting to put up about 600 in all on this 
ground. The movement is bound to grow in the near 
future, and some of it is already on the way. 

Wire nails, in or out of store, range from $4.10 to $4.25 
base per keg. 

Cut Nails.—There is a bit more business in this line, 
and would be much greater if the product were obtain- 
able. The strike of several months’ duration east of 
the Alleghenies is still on, and no present prospect of an 
end to it, which owing to the very few sources of supply 
greatly curtails the output. There is some export busi- 
ness placed every day in small lots, but it totals by the 
month quite well. 

» Cut nails, in or out of store, are held at $5.75 base per 
eg. 

Naval Stores.—There has been some irregularity in 
the turpentine market, and a recession in price since 
the last issue, buyers, as customary, being disinclined 
to place orders on a falling market. They are awaiting 
developments and withholding business, which causes 
the present slowness in this line. 

There has been sizable quantities of turpentine car- 
ried forward at Savannah and Jacksonville for want of 
bids. It is believed that there is a sufficient supply of 
this commodity to satisfy domestic needs but should 
export demand speed up there would be more difficulty in 
filling wants. 

Turpentine, in yard, is held at $1.05 per gal, 

Rosin.—The pale grades of rosin continue strong in 
price, with the cheaper qualities unchanged, but show- 
ing a disposition to be easy at present quotations. 

Rosin, in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl. common to 
good strained, is $16.10, and D grade also $16.10 per bbl. 

Rope.—There are degrees of activity in the cordage 
trade, varying from moderate to fairly good. Harbor 
trade is not normal for this period of the year, nor as 
good as it was a while ago, being estimated in some 
quarters at approximately 25 per cent below the corre- 
sponding time a year ago. Likewise, the customary 
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dullness is also much nearer on account of the summer, 
which partially accounts for less trade. Some recession 
in rope prices is looked upon as desirable, and there 
are those who believe it would be better to make a 
reduction now, threby clearing the situation for the 
fall trade and putting the business on a firmer basis. 

It is understood that the big stock of spot manila 
fiber held in New York by banking interests has been 
largely, if not entirely, disposed of at, however, prices 
somewhat lower than hoped for, which should remove 
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Chicago, June 25, 1919. 


HE retail distribution of hardware continues in a 

large volume. The warm weather prevailing during 
the past two weeks has started the summer sales 
earlier than usual and the consumer is gladly paying 
the high prices. 

The market has a very strong undertone and it 
would not be surprising to see prices go higher, as 
recent quotations on material to the manufacturers, 
are showing advances over and above the prices quoted 
in February and March. It is reported that several 
of the sheet brass manufacturers are obliged to close 
their plants on account of strikes. 

The western harvest fields have put in a call for one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand men to help move 
the crops, and with the industrial activity expanding 
rapidly, there seems to be a likelihood of a labor 
shortage this summer. 

It is advisable that dealers check up their stocks on 
such items as scythes and snaths, scythe stones, grass 
hooks, grass shears, garden hose, grind stone, sickle 
grinders, lace leather, pitcher spout pumps and garden 
hose accessories. These goods are strictly seasonable 
and will move very fast from now on and the dealers 
who have a stock are the ones that are going to make 
the sales. 

In order to avoid confusion about war tax on sport- 
ing goods, local jobbers have revised their prices and 
have included this tax in their present prices. 

Builders’ hardware manufacturers state that busi- 
ness is gradually picking up and while sales are not up 
to normal, there is a very noticeable improvement. 
Dealers however, are not ordering ahead, feeling per- 
haps there might be a possibility of lower prices. 
Manufacturers, however, in going over their costs 
during the past two weeks state that their present 
selling prices on several of the leading items, are 
practically at cost, and if present labor demands are 
to be met and eight-hour day put into effect, prices on 
builders’ hardware will be advanced. Deliveries are 
fairly prompt. There is however, a shortage of glass 
door knobs, as the tops are very hard to obtain. 

Cash sales are running ,away ahead of any similar 
period and the counters of the retail stores are crowded 
with customers. Collections are uniformly good. 


Axes.—Dealers continue to be very reluctant about 
placing orders for axes and the number of orders 
booked for fall delivery, are considerably less than 
normal. There no doubt will be a great many axes used 
this fall, as with the increase in building activity the 
demand for lumber will be especially Leavy and with 
the amount of road work going ahead, there will, from 
necessity, be a vast amount of clearing done which 
will require the use of axes in large quantities. Pres- 
ent prices are held very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, 3-lb. to 4-lb., $14 per doz, base. 

Alarm Clocks.—The demand for alarm clocks is 
greater than the supply, with a result that jobbers are 
unable to accumulate a stock and manufacturers are 
from six to eight months behind with their orders. In 
order to obtain as wide a distribution as possible, job- 
bers will only ship a limited quantity of clocks to a 
customer. Orders for five dozen are generally reduced 
to one dozen. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.; 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz. Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz.: dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 
per doz. Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $24.95 per doz. ; 
ease lots of 50. $24.35 per doz.; Slumber Stopper, radium dial, 
dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 each. 


Babbitt Metal.—The situation as to babbitt metal is 
about the same as last reported. A steady volume of 
business is being done. Stocks are ample to meet all 
requirements and present prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
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that menace and uncertainty as to an overstock. There 
is a prospect of lower figures for raw sisal, as the 
Food Administration is out of existence and that control 
has ceased, which was created to insure adequate binder 
twine for harvesting the cereal crops. 

Rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, %-in. diam. and 
larger, highest grade is 27c.; second grade, 26c., and hard- 
ware grade, 24c. Sisal rope, *4-in. diam. and larger, highest 
grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c, base per lb. Sisal, hay, 
hide and bale ropes. medium and coarse, are, first quality, 
2316c., and second quality, 2014c. base per Ib. 


AGO 


babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per lb.; Revenoe brand, in 
full boxes, 18c. per Ib. 

Coil Chain.—Sales on coil chain during the past week 
are very satisfactory. The bulk of the sales, however, 
are coming from the rural districts, as the farmers are 
coming into, the market during the haying and harvest- 
ing season for large quantities. There has been no 
change in price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
proof, fire welded coil chain, %-in., 9c. per lb. base. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—The demand for 
eaves trough and conductor pipe is very steady and 
both jobbers and manufacturers report a very satis- 
factory business with the demand increasing each 
week. Buildings which were started earlier in the 
spring are at a point where they now require this 
product and a great deal of repair work is now being 
done. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 
lap joint eaves trough, 5 in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for full 
crate lots. 

Files.—Files are moving in good volume and sales 

are reported as very satisfactory. Country merchants 
continue to use large quantities, as the farmer is the 
best customer at this time. 
_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Nicholson 
files, 50-2145 per cent discount; New American, 50-10-5 per 
cent discount; Disston, 50-5 per cent discount; Black Dia- 
mond, 50 per cent discount. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—It is apparent 
that there will be a shortage of glass, as already job- 
bers are finding it difficult to obtain enough to meet 
their present requirements. The demand is improving 
each week. Stocks on window glass throughout the 
country are low, as very little glass was used during 
the war, and dealers were not inclined to stock up and 
now find themselves with very little glass on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
A, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
1 doz. to a package, 65c. per pkg. 

Guns and Ammunition. There has been a revision 
on the resale discounts on Peters Ammunition. Local 
jobbers continue to accept orders for shipment as late 
as Sept. 30, guaranteeing price against decline up to 
the date of shipment. There has been a notable in- 
crease in the number of orders booked during the 
past week. Everything points to an unusually good 
year and dealers who have not done so, should an- 
ticipate their wants immediately, as manufacturers 
predict that there will be a shortage later on in the 
season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel competition shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, plain 
extractor, $7.15 each: with automatic ejector, $7.40 each: 
Standard shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. ‘barrel, plain ex- 
tractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector, $8.75 each; double 
barrel guns, 12-gage, with hammers, $17 each; hammerless, 
$20.25 each. No discount. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand: 
No. 22 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless. $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discounts 10-714 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 drams powder, 
1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou- 
sand. Discounts 15. 

Galvanized Ware.—Tubs and pails continue to be in 
very heavy demand and the farmer especially, is using 
these in large quantities. Jobbers have fair stocks on 
hand and are able to fill all orders promptly. Present 
prices are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $7.15 per doz.; No. 1, $8.80 per doz.: 
No. 2, $10 per doz.; No. 3, $11.55 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.25 per doz.; No. 200s. 
$15 per doz.; No. 300s, $16.75 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $2.70 ner doz.; 10-qt., $3.10 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.35 
per doz., 14-qt., $3.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz. 

Garden Hose.—Right now is the time when the sale 
of garden hose should be at its best and dealers should 
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make a special effort to move their stocks. The warm- 
er weather during the past two weeks has been very 
favorable and jobbers who expected to carry over part 
of their stocks on garden hose, now state that the 
new demand will practically clean them out and very 
little, if any stocks will be carried over into next year. 
Local jobbers have made an upward revision in price 
of about one cent per foot. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Crow 
brand Competition hose, not guaranteed, in 50-ft. lengths, 
10c. per ft.; 3-ply, %-in. guaranteed hose, 12c.; 3-ply, %4-in. 
guaranteed hose, 154c.; 4-ply, 4%4-in. guaranteed hose, 14c. ; 
4-ply, %-in. hose, 17c. 

Wood Handles.—Present prices on wood handles are 
very firm and the demand exceedingly heavy. Jobbers’ 
stocks are only fair and manufacturers are working 
full time in order to keep up with their orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz ; 
extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 14- 
inch., 85¢c. per doz. 

Jack Screws.—Nothing new has developed in the 
market for jack screws. Sales continue to be very 
satisfactory. Jobbers have fair stocks on hand and 
present prices are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Jack screws, 
standard makes. 40-10 per cent discount from lists. 

Lanterns.—The inquiry for lanterns continues to be 
very heavy and since retailers realize that lower prices 
on lanterns are not to be expected this year, there has 
been a notable increase in the number of orders booked 
for future delivery. From all indications this will be 
a very good year for the sale of lanterns. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$8.65 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Reports on sales made during the 
past week on lace leather shows a marked improve- 
ment. The farmer, now that the harvesting season 
approaches, is going over his machinery and repairing 
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the belts, with a result that lace leather is moving 
in good volume. Jobbers have fair stocks on hand 
and are making prompt deliveries. Present prices are 
being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Raw-hide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 {ft.; ¥%-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome lace leather, 3-in., $1.20 per 100 ft. 14-in., $1.50 per 
100 ft. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Jobbers report that they now have 
a complete stock of all carriage and machine bolts and 
are advising the trade to keep their stocks well up on 
these goods. Manufacturers claim that there is no 
money in bolts at the present prices and seem to feel 
that there is more likely to be an increase in price, 
than a decline. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-10-5 per cent off; larger sizes, 40-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to % x 6 in., 50-5 per cent 
off; larger sizes, 30-10 per cent off. Lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off; stove bolts, 75 per cent off; tire bolts, 69 per cent 
off. 


Wire Nails.—Deliveries on common wire nails from 
the mills are reported good, but roofing nails and 
special nails are very hard to obtain. Sales on nails 
are reported as very heavy and the demand exceedingly 
good. The undertone of the market is very firm and 
providing the steel companies are obliged to advance 
prices on labor, no doubt nails will go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $3.90 per keg base; cement coated nails, $3.50 per 
keg base. 

Lawn Mowers.—The season on lawn mowers, from 
the jobbing and manufacturing standpoint, is about 
over. However, retailers continue to sell mowers and 
the consumer is gladly paying the price and will ac- 
cept most any style or size of mower, as the available 
supply is very limited. Both jobbers and manufac- 
turers’ stocks are depleted and there will be very few 
mowers carried over into next season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Reading 
Hardware Co.’s Nipper Lawn Mower, 8-in. wheel, 3-blade, 
plain bearing, 14-in. cut, $4.70 each; 16-in., $4.85 each; 18- 
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The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— DRESSING—Belt— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1b., Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 

8% @9%¢ Blue Ribbon, = @ Db. .30¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 lb., —— 5 & 10 ID. cans, 

8% @9%¢ See Sere 30¢ 
BEAMS—Scale— Liquid in gal. cans, ® gal.$3.00 


Chatillon’s No. 1, 


List Sept. 25, 1918 DRILLS AND DRILL 


200 «200 400 600 1000 Ib. STOCKS— 
$3.00 $4.00 $6.0 00 D $8.4 00 } we 00 Twist, Bit Stock....... 50&10% 
Chatillon’s No. 2. + -25% Twist, Taper and S raight 
P. 8S. & W. SGN. sksndawebew nous ee 45% 
List ‘Sept. 25, 1918—16 Wire Gauge, Jobbers? and R. S. 
Sargent & Co. DORE 5 660 66520008 45% 
List Sept. 7, 1918—16%% Brace Drills for Wood...50&10% 


BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Er. Hvy., 18 0z....35% 


EMER Y—Turkish— 
Out of market at present time. 
10¢ 





Bel ing, Heavy, 16 oz...... 40% Domestic, UW. 1.6. seeececeee 

Belting, Medium, 14% oz...45% HAMMERS AND 

Belting, Light, 13 oz....... 50% SLEDGES— 

Second Quality, Sides....... 55% 5&5 OF 

Second Quality, Shoulders... .60% p Ahi 5 a4 ideeted cues: iene 

Cut Leather Lacing, Strictly se ye le ai occ re 

ae ror ee 45% OILERS— 

Leather ge a: YS Steel, Copper Plated........ 60% 
am ano ary Me : eee 47e Chace, Brass and Copper... .109 
pe np 17 _8q. J “Resse iaaoauaecr Railroad, coppered..... 3314 &5 % 
Under phn hs sae een ewer 5¢ Chace, Zine Plated.......: 33 4 % 

ubber— Railroad, brass ..........20&5% 

Competition (Low Grade) .508&19% PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 

OO *, Sree 40&10% - he aT oi 

Best Grades.........++0+0+ 35% ee Sk peat 30% 

BLOCKS—Tackle— ontractors’ Picks.........2 5% 

Common wooden.........+6. 30% ROPE— 

Patent ....-- eee eereeeeeee 30 % Eastern Retail Trade. Per 1b. 

Drill— Manila, % in. diam, and larger: 

Athol Machine Co.: Bigheee GGUS oc cc cceees 27¢ 

TAT = BADOES. oss 60a ss List net Pe eer 26¢ 
Bolts— ee Grade ......... -24¢ 

Carriage, Machine, &c¢ ‘ 7 he : 6 — ond havgauhs > 
> id — ghest Grade ..... .23¢ 
Common Carriage (cut thread): Second Grade .........+++. 20¢ 


% «2 6. and smaller. ..40&10% 


1 Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 


Medium and Coarse: 








3% 2 6, and smaller. .40&10&5 % First quality, 23%¢; second 
Larger or longer. ..30&10&10% quality . ee Sra tad gc aoe 20%¢ 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list... .60% Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath — 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts...... 40% Yarn: 
Machine (cut thread): Piet quailty ...ccsvcccses 23¢ 
aw 4, and smaller...... 50% Second quality .....ssecee 20¢ 
Larger or longer......... 40% Cotton Rope: 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— Best 5/16-in. and larger. ..50¢ 
American Coil, Straight Link: Medium, 16-in. and larger.48¢ 
3/16, $18. 00; %, $15.00; 5/16, Common, 5/16-in. and larger.46¢ 
‘ $11.00; 7/16. Jute: 
a , $10.25; %, $9.75; No. 1, \%4-in. and up.....18%¢ 
%, $9. 50; %, $9.25; 1 in., No. 2, \4-in, and up..... 17%e 
$9.00. No, 3, %4-in. and up.....16%¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— TRUCKS—Warehouse, «ce. 





Hack— McKinney Mfg. Co. : exch, net 
Saws, 6 to 14 in. inc....... 25% No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $18.50; 
Saws, Machine Blades, No. 3, $15.50. 

ee eer 10&10% 

WASHERS—Cast— 
Saw Frames— 

Iron, G0f., DOP GOB. ..eccse $3.75 Over ¥%-inch, barrel lots, per 
Stecl, adj., 8 to 12 in., per doz., eer e rer: $8.00 

$17.02 r 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per doz., Iron cr Steel 

$8.11 Per 100 ib. 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz...$17.80 Size bolt 5/16 3% % 
scone ws Washers $13.40 12.50 11.40 
: ae and =. 11.20 11-10 

Lag, Cone Point... 50&10% 7 On BY Geese 

Coach, Gimlet Point..... 50&10% WRENCHES 

cau Sakae eu Agricultural ...... “eee e ees 

wack = Alligator or Crocodile. . 5 
Btanderd Tet... ..ccseses 40&5 % Drop Forged 8....... 

Machine— Stillson pattern.......... 6 
Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
Cut Thread, Iron, 
50. “x &10% 


Flat Head or Round He -— 
60&10 % METALS— 


Fillister or Oval Head, ' 
50&10% aes 
Brass: poenite, Wo secascmed - - TA@T5¢' 
Flat Head or Round Head, ee : She 086d O8 » Smee so@ese 
50&10% pe ig, 99 per cent, 
Pp I 
Fillister or Oval Head, T0@72¢ 
40&10% Copper— 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. or PI 
BR. H. wovccvcvevcscesses 80% kh. ROTC ee 18@19¢ 
Fillister or Otal Head. 75&10% Hlectroly tic are IT%Q18 46 
Rolled Thread — | CMT 7@18¢ 
Pe OF Bs Bic cvcvavccws ee Spelter and Sheet Zine 
fillister or eee Head.....60% Western spelter ......... 1% @9¢ 
Set and ieee: Sheet Zine, No. 9 base, — 
he _ oe 12¢; open, 13¢. 
ee) See 663% &7 2% 
Set (Steel) net advance ouer Lead— 
ere rn 25% 
oe >! errr eer 60K5 % American pig....Per lb., 6@6%¢ 
Hea. Hd. O69... rcvccvess 60&5 % OT ercenseves Per lb., T4@8%¢ 
Fillister Head i Pe 45% 
Wood Solder— 
Flat Head, Iron..... 80&10&10 % % xX % guaranteed.......... 45¢ 
Round Head, Iron. .77Y%&10&10% — NOw 1D ne eee cece cee ceeeeeeee 40¢ 
Vlat Head, Brass.....60&10&10% Refined ............ onsets oe 34¢ 
Round Head, Brass .57%4&10&10% Prices of solder indicated by 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .55&10&10% private brand vary according to 
Round Head, Bronze composition. 
52%4&10&10% 
STOCKS, DIES AND Babbitt Metal— 
TAPS— Best grade, Per Ts. iccccccce 90¢ 
OE IE See See a 10% Commercial grade, per lb..... 50¢ 
Hand Taps, 4% to1in...... 45% 
Hand Taps, smaller than 4 Antimony— 
My oan svacemehcse nse es WSK Aetaten nee i o1é 
M. S. Taper Taps, No. 2 to en Mee een Nee ee Ee Ree a 
eer esr 65&5 % 
M. 8S. Taper Taps, larger... .50% Aluminum— 
TURNBUCKLES— No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1.20 09 per cent pure), in ingots for 
National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. remelting, per lb...... 37 @30¢ 
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in., $5.05 each. Reading Hardware Co.'s Quality, 9-in. wheel, 
4-blade, bail bearing, 14-in., $6.55 each; 16-in., $6.80 each; 
18-in., $7.05 each. Reading Hardware Co.’s Empire, 10-in. 
wheel, 4-blade, ball bearing, 14-in., 0.50 each; 1l6-in., $10.75 
each; 18-in., $11 each; 20-in., $11.25 each. 








Rope.—While there has been no change in the price 
of rope, the market on manila fibre is strengthening. 
Reports indicate that the crop of manila hemp is below 
normal. There has been a great improvement in the 
sales made during the past week, as the farmer has 
come into the market for large auantities of rope which 
he will use during the harvest and haying season. 
Jobbers’ stocks are fair and it is not expected that 
lower prices will prevail for sometime. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 manila 
rope, 274%4c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila, 26':c. per lb. base; 
No. 3 manila, 24%c. per Ib. base; No. 1 sal, 23l.c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 sisal, 204.c. per Ib. 








Roofing and Building Paper.—Manufacturers of roof- 
ing and building paper have found an upturn in their 
costs, with a result that they have been forced to ad- 
vance prices. Dealers are advised against heavy stock- 
ing up, but are urged that plenty of stock be carried 
so that they may be able to take care of the quick 
and pressing needs. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
roofing, one-ply, $1.63 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, two- 
ply, »2.14 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, three-piy, $2.65 per 
sq.; Major roofing, one-ply, $1.28 per sq.; Major roofing, two- 
ply, $1.69 per sqy.; Major roofing, -ply, $2.10 per sq.. 
Sentinel roofing, one-ply, $1.03 per sq.: Sentinel roofing, two- 
ply, $1.24 per sq.; Sentinel roofing, three-ply, $1.45 per sq. ; 
tarred felt, $2.75 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $45 
per ton. 


Certain-teed 











Spark Plugs.—The number of new cars being sold 
and old ones being repaired, has made the demand for 
spark plugs exceedingly heavy. Jobbers are making 
a special drive among the dealers, urging them to carry 
ample plugs of all sizes on hand to meet the require- 
ments of the car owners. Deliveries from the manufac- 
turers are improving, but on some types of plugs, they 
are still behind with their orders. There has been no 
change in price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%2c. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each: lots of 100 to 150, 374sc. each; 
lots of 150 and upward, 35c. each. MHel-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 4244c. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each; Hel-Fi Super spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 621ye. 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. 


Sand Paper.—The demand for sand paper is very 
steady and present prices are holding firm. There has 
been an improvement in the sales over the counter in 
a retail way and the inquiries from the manufacturing 
centers are also very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$4.85 per ream. 


Selder.—So far as the price situation is concerned, 
there has been no change in the local market. The 
demand continues to be heavy and dealers are coming 
into the market most every day for repeat orders 
which indicates that their stocks are low. Jobbers 
have been able to secure fairly prompt shipments from 
.the manufacturers and while they are not carrying 
surplus stocks, they have ample stocks on hand to meet 
all requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, case lots, 40c. per Ib.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
case lots, 34¢c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Orders for steel sheets are coming 
in in greater volume and manufacturers are reported 
to be working to about 70 per cent of their capacity. 
Galvanized sheets which were moving rather slowly 
earlier in the season, are in better demand. Some 
very satisfactory specifications have been placed at 
present prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 
black sheets, $5.37 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.72 per 
100 Ib. 

Sash Weights.—There has been no change in the 
situation as to sash weights since last reported. Pres- 
ent prices are being well maintained. Dealers, how- 
ever, are buying only from hand to mouth and are not 
ordering except where they have the goods actually 
sold. Manufacturers state that the demand is im- 
proving. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash 
weights in ton lots, $42 per ton; in less than ton lots, $44 
per ton. 


Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—A steady influx of 
business is reported by the jobber at present prices. 
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Dealers who held off ordering earlier in the season, 
are now placing their orders, as they probably feel 
that lower prices will not be put into effect in time 
to have a bearing on this season’s business. Some 
very heavy specifications have been placed by the job- 
bers with manufacturers and conditions in general are 
improving. 

We quote from loca! jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove 
pipe, 30-gage, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 2S-gage, 6 im. $14.25 
per 100; elbows, heavy corrugated, 6 in., $1.80 per doz. ; 
medium, 6 in., $1.50 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.60 per 
doz. 

Square 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
_24, $11.05 per doz.; 


crystal stove board, wood lined, 24 
) 1 





26 xX 26, $13 per doz.; 28 x 28, $15.25 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$17.15 per doz.; 33 x 33, $20.65 per doz.: 36 x 36, $24.65 per 
doz. Square crystal siove boards, paper lined, 1S x 1S, $5.90 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.15 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.85 per uoz.; 
28 x 28, $8.75 per doz.: 30 x 30, $10.40 per doz.: 32 x 32 


$12.30 per doz.; 35 x 35, $15.35 per doz. Prices subject to 
10 per cent discount in cause lots. 

Tacks.—Retail sales on tracks are reported by the 
dealer as very satisfactory. The upholsterer firms 
continue to come into the market for large quantities. 
Jobbers have good stocks on hand and prompt deliv- 
eries are being made. Present prices appear to be 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicag Uphoister- 
ers’ tacks, 6-02z., 25-lb. boxes, 1544¢. per Ib.; bill posters’ 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 15c. per Ib. 


Wheelbarrows.—Present sales on wheelbarrows con- 
tinue to be very heavy with the dealers coming into 
the market each week with repeat orders. Jobbers 
state that deliveries from the manufacturers are im- 
proving, and while they have not been able to accum- 
ulate a surplus stock, they are in better condition now 
to make deliveries than they have been for sometime. 
There has been no change in price since last reported. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $7 each; common tray or stave barrows, $2.25 
each; angle leg garden barrows, $4 each. 





Wire Products.—Sales on barb wire have fallen off 
somewhat during the past week, as the farmer has 
been too busy to build fences. The demand for staples 
is as heavy as ever. Jobbers are now accepting orders 
for any reasonable quantities of staples, as they have 
been able to procure more satisfactory deliveries on 
this item from the mills. Never before has wire cloth 
been in such great demand and stocks are moving 
out rapidly. There will be very little, if any, wire cloth 
carried over into next season. Usually at this time of 
the year sales on poultry netting are very slow, how- 
ever, there has been no letup in the demand, especially 
for the smaller widths. Present prices on all wire 
products are held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted 
barb wire, $4.05 per 100 Ib.: galvanized barb wire. $4.75 per 
100 lb.; No. 9 plain wire, $ 5 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
Wire, $4.35 per 100 Ib.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per keg. 








_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 


Wire CLotH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. base. 
This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 





Game Traps.—Very satisfactory orders continue to 
be placed by the retailer for game traps for fall de- 
livery. The high price and scarcity of fur makes it 
an incentive to the trapper, and it is expected that this 
season, game traps will be in greater demand than ever. 
Local jobbers are allowing full freight on traps in 
barrel lots. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as fol- 
lows: 

Per Doz. 
Per Doz. 





a _ 
Victor With Without Newhouse— with 
Size Chains Chains Size 

WO Gasca $1.40 $1.07 No. 

7 ee Pee 1.65 1.23 No. 

Na. 3%.... 2.48 1.98 No. $1 

No. 2 3.46 2.96 No. 91 

Pek - Biccevs 4.89 4.19 No. ‘ 

(Sa Pa 5.87 5.16 No. 81h. 

Pll Divan kas 2.32 1.89 No. 911, 

No. 91%.... 3.29 2.81 No. 
Oneida Jump-— No. 2 

Pe Oscsecs $1.91 $1.46 No. 21 

EO, Bec s es 2.25 1.69 No. 

No. 142 3.36 2.69 No. 

ROG Bosses. 4.94 4.23 No. 

eh. “Baavans 6.58 5.63 No. 

Oh Baccees 7.75 6.80 No. § 

MO Shiccees 2.81 2.23 No. 6 

No. 91% 3.99 3.28 
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BOSTON 


Oftice of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 28, 1919. 

ITH the thermometer bumping against the 90s, 

following a protracted spell of moist weather, 
and with the beans, radishes and other things simply 
jumping out of the ground, what retail hardware deal- 
er here in New England couldn’t sell a rake, hoe, cul- 
tivator, or spading fork? He don’t have to be a sales- 
man, for old Human-Nature has sold the rake, the hoe, 
the cultivator or the spading fork for him before the 
prospective customer landed at the store. All retail 
hardware establishments we have visited the past 
few days report an excellent business in garden tools, 
but to fully realize just what the trade is doing all 
over this section of the country, one should wander 
about in the jobbing district here and keep his eyes 
open. Hundreds of dozens of these things are being 
shipped out of stock each week, and you cannot help 
but wonder where all the stuff is going. 

But retail hardware sales have not been confined to 
garden tools. Quite the contrary. Virtually every 
dealer, so far as we can discover, is selling bunches 
of almost everything except builders’ hardware. Sev- 
eral lines that have not moved in quantity for months 
are beginning to be taken down from the shelves, 
while there are certain other things that are beginning 
to get quite scarce. There is a reason. The manu- 
facturers of goods, such as the average retail hardware 
dealer handles, up to the last two weeks or so, have 
been doing fairly well in the matter of shipments to the 
jobber. To-day, however, it is quite a different story. 
Shipments are slow in starting from the factories and 
the railroads and express companies are handling mer- 
chandise wretchedly. If the jobber can’t get stock, cer- 
tainly the retail dealer cannot. But everybody appar- 
ently is getting along without much faultfinding. The 
manufacturers are not wholly to blame because they, 
in turn, are doing an enormous business. Many of the 
jobbers and largest retail hardware establishments, 
who deal directly with the manufacturers, and who 
some time ago were holding off in anticipation of price 
reductions on certain lines of merchandise, are now 
stocking up, the revision in values having taken place. 
Everybody, therefore, is so busy they have compara- 
tively little time for faultfinding. Generally speaking, 
hardware interests feel that a serious effort will be 
made to hold values on their present level until fall, at 
least. There is bound to be some downward revisions 
in prices on certain hardware articles, but no general 
slump. At the same time there is likely to be some 
upward price revisions. But taking averages, prices 
ought to keep on a fairly even keel for some months, 
according to the best of opinion here. 

The heavy hardware interests continue to report a 
slight improvement in regular line goods, such as iron, 
steel, bolts, nuts, etc., but their activities are largely 
devoted to the automobile accessories end of the game. 
Optimism among the heavy hardware jobbers appears 
to be on the increase. There is no boasting and: wild 
predictions, but simply a firm conviction that the future 
holds better business and firmer prices. In the mean- 
time, lines are still being laid for the increased busi- 
ness expected. New salesmen are being “educated,” 
stocks are being carefully gone over and put into shape; 
vacations, as far as possible, are being set ahead, and 
delivery equipment placed on an efficient basis. Con- 
sumers can rest assured that the heavy hardware 
houses here will be ready to attend to their wants. 

Automobile Accessories.—Nothing especially new has 
developed in the automobile accessories line since last 
reports. There has been a slight revision in some kinds 
of automobile wrenches, but it is not general and can 
be discovered only when dealing with those houses 
which happen to carry the goods in which changes in 
lists have been made. There is some talk of a further 
reduction in prices on automobile tires. The cost of 
crude rubber is tending downward and is fully 25 per 
cent lower than it was during the war. The tire com- 
panies earlier in the year reduced tire prices from 12 
to 15 per cent, so there is still a possibility of a fur- 
ther drop, but it is not generally believed it will come 
right away. It might be well, however, for the retail 
hardware dealer to go as light as possible on tires after 
July 31, for it is doubtful if a reduction in prices 
comes much before then. All kinds of accessories are 


selling big. The only trouble with most hardware in- 
terests is in keeping stock wanted on hand. 

Barbed Wire.—Enough orders for barbed wire are 
received daily by local jobbers to keep interest in the 
market keenly alive. 


Local stocks are much smaller 


than they were two months ago, and it is believed they 
will clean up unusually well this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Catch weights, 80-rod reels, 
eer barbed, $4.64; plain two-ply twisted, 80-rod reels, 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 80-rod reels, galvanized, barbed 
wire, in less than carload lots, $3.84 per 100 lb.; two-ply 
twisted, in less than carload lots, $3.55 per reel. 

Belt Lacing.—In common with most leather goods 
there has been an advance in local jobbing quotations 
on belt lacing. Although it is a small article with the 
average retail dealer, it might be well for him to lay in 
a good supply of lacing, for it is practically assured 
that leather of all kinds will be higher before lower. 

Bolts and Nuts.—A week ago it was confidently ex- 
pected that by to-day there would have been an advance 
in local jobbing prices on bolts and nuts. Manufactur- 
ers, however, had a sudden change of heart and quota- 
tions remain unchanged. The demand for bolts and 
nuts, while far from normal, is a great deal better 
than it was on June 1, and there is every indication 
the market will improve still further within the next 
month or two. Local stocks are comfortable, but not 
large. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 1 x % and smaller, 35 and 
5 per cent discount; 44% x % and larger, 30 per cent dis- 
count; with H. P. nuts, 4 and % and smaller, 45 per cent dis- 
count; 4% x % and larger, 35 per cent discount; common 
carriage bolts, 6 x %4¢ and smaller, 40 per cent discount; 
6% x % and larger, 30 per cent discount; tap bolts, less 10 
per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 70 per cent discount; stove- 
bolts, large quantities, 70 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 30 per cent discount; tire bolts, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount; 5g and larger, 60 per cent discount; finished case 
hardened nuts, 60 per cent discount; H. P. square blank in 
full keg, list; tapped, list; hexagon, blank, list; tapped, list ; 
C. P. C. & T. square blank, plus lc.; tapped, list; hexagon, 
blank, list; tapped, list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—All signs point to a big build- 
ing boom in the fall. Rents in this section of the coun- 
try are going up by leaps and bounds because of the 
lack of sufficient housing facilities. Building by specu- 
lators already has begun and the banks are urging 
people to come to them for money with which to build. 
It is only a question of time when the public will make 
up its mind that prices for building material and labor 
are more likely to be higher than lower. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that the retail hardware fellow who 
goes ahead now and lays in a good stock of building 
hardware and has his store ready for business in the 
fall is the fellow who is going to get the business. 
By getting stock now he will not be bothered by delays 
in freight and express shipments when the great rush 
for builders’ hardware is on. Then, too, there is a 
possibility of higher prices later in the year, notwith- 
standing the fact it is difficult to convince some people 
of this fact. 

Bulbs.—All kinds and sizes of bulbs are selling ex- 
tremely well. In fact some of the jobbers are having 
more or less difficulty in keeping certain kinds of goods 
in stock, which would indicate that the demand in other 
sections of the country is taxing to capacity the outputs 
of the manufacturers. One of the largest local jobbing 
houses handling bulbs says it is willing to go on record 
with the prediction that it will do the largest bulb 
business this year in the history of the organization. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bulbs in less than unit 
lots, list; in unit lots, 25 per cent off list; in 10 unit lots or 
more, 40 per cent off list. Retailers selling $500 worth of 
bulbs per annum can secure contracts at slightly more fa- 
vorable discounts. 

Drills—Nothing but encouraging reports are heard 
here regarding drills. That is, business is fully up to 
expectations in every instance, and in a great many 
cases a great deal better. Stocks in jobbers’ hands are 
constantly kept down to comfortable margins, and the 
retail dealer, as a rule, is not oversupplied. Prices hold 
very steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
1% in. straight shank, 50 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 
50 and 10 per cent discount; blacksmith drills, 50 per cent 
discount; ratchet, 15 per cent discount; wood-boring brace 
drills, 50 and 10 per cent discount; drills and countersinks 
combined, list. High speed drills, prices on application. 

Freezers.—The recent warm days have resulted in a 
spurt in buying of ice cream freezers of all makes. 
Retail dealers whom we have happened to interview on 
the subject say they have had more inquiries for freez- 
ers since last reports than they had during all previous 
days this year. Most of them attribute the buying to 
the fact that people are finding it cheaper to make 
their own ices than order it from the manufacturers. 
The cost of ice apparently does not enter into the mind 
of the average household purchaser. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White Mountain freezers, 
1-qt., $2.43; 2-qt., $3.03; 3-qt., $3.60; 4-qt., $4.23; 6-qt., $5.37; 
8-qt., $6.93; 10-qt., $8.85; 12-qt., $11.25; 15-qt., $13.35; 20-qt., 
$17.31; 26-qt., $22.20 each. 

Halters.—Although not carried by all retail hardware 
dealers, the trade will be interested to know that local 

uotations on rope halters have been reduced slightly. 
he downward revision undoubtedly is in keeping with 
the price cutting in rope by the manufacturers earlier 
in the year. 

Haying Tools.—The call for haying tools, according 
to some of the local jobbers, is probably as good to-day 
as it will be at any time this season. Retail hardware 
houses in country districts evidently anticipate a big 
business in such merchandise this season, if one can 
judge by the size of the orders being placed by them. 
At last reports the New England hay crop was more 
encouraging than ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Scythes, Clipper, $13 per 
doz.; Little Giant, high grade, $16; snaths, ash, in lots of 
less than 20 doz., $1 a doz.; in lots of 20 doz. or more, 
$11.50 a dozen; cherry in lots of less than 20 doz., $14.50; 
more, $14; brush, in small lots, $13.75 a dozen; large lots, 
$13.25 a dozen. 

Hose.—Strange to relate there has been a slightly 
better movement of rubber hose out of jobbers’ hands 
since last reports. The buying, however, has been of a 
hand-to-mouth order, but in the aggregate has been 
surprisingly good. Business is not ood enough to in- 
fluence the manufacturers in making their new season 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, 1%-in., 11\c.; 
5g-in.; 12%4c.; %-in., 12%4c.; Olympia, 5g-in., 13%c.; %-in., 
13%4c.; Milo, 5g-in., 15c.; Bull dog, 5-in., 18%c. per foot. 

Incubators.—The manufacturers have fixed their 
prices for next season’s goods, that is, goods to be sold 
next spring. Their lists show a general advance in 
prices, but at the same time there has been an increase 
in the discount, so the average retail dealer will have 
a larger margin of profit, which, of course, is pleasing. 

Iron.—Further slight improvement in the consump- 
tion of iron is noted in spots here, but the general run 
of jobbing houses still report comparatively little doing. 
Stocks, however, are far from large and it would not 
take much of an increase in orders to start a small 
boom in the market. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best iron, flats, rounds 
and shares, $5.50 base per 100 lb.; H. & P. ovals, half ovals 
and bevels, $6.50; H. & P. half rounds, $5.50; refined iron, 


$3.40; Norway iron, $20. Broken bundles, add 4c. Ib. 

Lawn Mowers.—One of the leading manufacturers 
of lawn mowers has announced a change in its 
freight allowances, but otherwise market conditions are 
as heretofore. Retail dealers, as a rule, are fairly well 
cleaned up on mowers, and they, taking their cue from 
the jobbers, are not inclined to reorder on a large scale. 
When the occasion requires, however, they are in the 
market for supplies, but are not always successful in 
securing same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Lawn mowers, 12-in., $4.65 
each: 14-in., $4.80; 16-in., $5; 18-in., $5.20. 

Nails.—The subject of nails is a dry one with the 
average hardware dealer, and for that reason it is 
difficult to get most people to talk interestingly on 
them. It is evident, nevertheless, that most kinds of 
nails are moving in much larger volume than they were 
last month, and the general opinion appears to be that 
business will show a steady increase from now on. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.25 per keg 
base. Cut nails, $5.35 base. For galvanized nails an extra 
charge of 50c. per keg is made. Cement coated nails, stand- 
ard boxes, $5 per keg base. 


Horseshoes—New Standard 5s, $6.75; 6s, $6; 7s, $5.75; 
8s, $5.50; 9, 10 and 11s, $5.35." Reliance and Brighton 5s, $6; 
6s, $5.50; 7s, $5.25; 8s, $5.00; 9, 10 and 11s, $4.90; Crown 
and Leader 5s, $5.25; 6s, $4.50; 7s, $4.05; 8s, $3.85 ; 9, 10 
and 11s, $3.65. Add 1c. per pound for less than 25 pounds 
of a size. 

Pliers.—The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company has 
issued a new list on pliers, which shows numerous 
advances in prices, some of them quite radical. For 
that reason jobbers have hesitated in changing their 
lists, but undoubtedly will be obliged to before many 
days. The Kraeuter people, it is understood, are so far 
behind on orders that prompt deliveries are out of the 
question. 

Kraeuter Goods—Combination pliers, 5% in., $9.20 per 
dozen ; 6-in., $10.90; 8-in., $13.20; 10-in., $16.10. Side cutting 
pliers, 4-in., $13.20 per dozen ; 5-in., $14; 6-in., $19.60; 614-in., 
$15.20;7 in., $18 and $23.60; 8-in., $20; 8%4-in., $27.60. But- 
tons’ pliers, 64%4-in., $9 per dozen; 8-in., $11.40; 10-in., $13.80. 
Electricians’, “Milliners,’’ chain pliers, etc., 4-in., $8.40 per 
dozen; 414-in., $8.80; 5-in., $9.20; 514-in., $9.70; 6-in., $10.60. 

Roofing Paper.—Some makes of roofing paper have 
been advanced in price, but the revision is not general. 
The market for papers is exceptionally strong owing 
to a combination of things, but briefly to a much better 
consumptive demand than anticipated and to the high 
cost of materials used in the manufacture of the 


product. 
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Rope.—Here and there one finds a jobbing house 
doing quite a good business in rope. The improved 
business conditions appear to have developed suddenly. 
Prices hold very steady and as far as can be learned 
there is little likelihood of their being changed for 
some time, all rumors to the contrary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila, 29c. per pound 
basis; sisal, 25c.; tarred lath yarn, 22c. 

Ruies.—Local jobbers report a reduction of 7% to 
10 per cent in prices on Stanley boxwood rules. The 
change in prices was somewhat of a surprise to some of 
the trade, inasmuch as business here in this class of 
goods has been excellent and nobody appears to have 
had a great amount of stock on hand. In fact, many 
houses are quite shy of them. 

Sash Cord.—The same difference in sash cord prices 
as noted last week and the week before still pertains 
here. As a result there is a constant controversy on 
regarding prices between retail and jobbing houses. It 
is believed efforts will be made within the immediate 
future to straighten the matter out. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash cord, braided cotton 
cord, 454%c., 48c. and 57¢c. per lb. base; Sampson, spot, 88c. 
per lb. base; Silver Lake, 88c. Braided awning cord, No. 
314, in 48-ft. lengths, $4; No. 4, $4.31; No. 414, $7.33. 


Shoe Findings.—As anticipated in this letter some 
days ago, there has been a pronounced advance in local 
quotations on cut leather and strips. So far as sup- 
plies go, the situation is growing worse every day. It 
begins to look as though there: would be an acute short- 
age of cut stock. In fact, some of the better grades 
are scarcer to-day than they have been before within 
the memory of the average jobbing house. Some idea 
of the leather situation may be had when one stops to 
realize that $1.45 per pound is being paid for the best 
grades of blocks at the tanneries, and $1.10 per pound 
forthe best grades of bends. The purchaser has to 
pay the freight in addition. Never before in the present 
or previous generation have such prices been paid the 
tanner. 


There was a time when the shoe-finding jobber was 
bothered to death with salesmen running in on him to 
try and sell cut stock and strips, but not to-day. In- 
stead, the jobber has to go out gunning for stock him- 
self, and unless the wholesale house knows the jobber 
is a big buyer he will not even bother to talk the situa- 
tion over with him. Most of the cutters have given 
up work on strips because there is more money in it 
for them in the export business. England, France and 
Italy representatives are in this market and buying 
leather of all kinds on a tremendous scale. It is safe 
to predict that cut stock and strips will be higher 
before another month passes. Some of the retail hard- 
ware dealers, who have tumbled to conditions, have laid 
in large supplies of late. We hear of one New Bed- 
ford hardware house, who formerly bought a barrel of 
this or that leather, recently buying goods in five and 
six-barrel lots. That house is going to make money on 
this leather, for the market already is above where it 
purchased a lot of stock. 

Taps, men’s light, $1.10 to $1.20 per dozen: medium light, 
$1.75 to $1.90; medium heavy, $2.40 to $2.75; heavy, $3.25 to 
$3.60. Women’s light, $1.10 to $1.25 per dozen: medium 
heavy, $1.35 to $1.50. Boy’s medium, $1.65 to $1.80 per 
dozen; heavy, $1.90 to $2. 

Strips—Hemlock (clean), 60 to 70c. per Ib.; branded, 45c.; 
oak, heavy, medium and light, 70 to 85c. per Ib. 

; Steel.—Steel continues to sell much better here than 
iron, but that is not saying a great deal. The market 
is, however, more active than it was a fortnight ago, 
and because the average jobbing house here continues 
to buy or try to buy in small quantities mills are not 
inclined to ship goods promptly. As a result local 
stocks are not accumulating as fast as some people 
suppose, and the market is in a good healthy condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bars. soft and steel flats, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., per 
100 lb., $3.40 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
per 100 lb., $3.40 base. Concrete, plain, round and square, 
per 100 lb., $3.40 base. 

Angles and channels, under 3 in., stock lengths, per 100 
Ib., $3.40 base; over 3 in., $3.50 base; tees, under 3 in., $3.55; 
over 3 in., $3.60. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 115/16 in., squares and hex- 
agons and flats, list. Tire steel, 1144 x ™% in. and larger, $4: 
thinner and narrower, $4.50. On all broken bundles of steel 
add We. extra. 

Hoop steel, per 100 lb., $4.70 base on full bundles. On 
broken bundles add 2c. per pound. Band steel, per 100 Ib., 
$4.10 base. 

Washers.—Washers are not selling as well as they 
might, according to some jobbers, while others report 
business as “all that could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances.” Prices are apparently steady, although 
there has been some talk of late of a possible reduction 
before long. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, 12c. 
per lb.; cast washers, 54 and smaller, 6c.; larger, 5c.; cut 
washers, in full kegs (290 lb.) of a size, list; extras to con- 
sumers of less than keg lots of a size, add to list as follows: 
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100 to 199 lb. of a size, 1c. per lb.; 50 to 99 lb. of a size, 2c. 
per lb.; 25 to 49 lb. of a size, 3c. per lb.; 10 to 24 Ib. of a 
size, 4c. per lb.; 1 to 9 lb. of a size, 5c. per Ib. 

Wire Cloth.—Wire cloth is selling, but not in as 
large quantities as the jobber would like to see. The 
demand for screens and screen doors is very heavy at 
the moment, and this fact seems to have detracted 
from the wire cloth market the attention of the average 
retail house. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$2.40 per sq. ft., f.o.b. Boston. Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$2.30 per sq. ft., f.o.b. factory. Silver wire cloth, 12 mesh, 
$3.10 f.0.b. Boston, and $3.05 per sq. ft., f.o.b Pittsburgh. 
Prices on bronze wire cloth are quoted on the same basis 
and under the same conditions as last season. 

Wire Screening.—Wire screening, on the other hand, 
is selling well, as are all kinds and makes of fencing 
and chicken wire. In fact, no fault can be found. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 12 to 18 in., screening, $5 
per 100 sq. ft.; 18 to 24 in., $5.25; 24 to 48 in., $5.50. 

Wrenches.—There has been considerable talk going 
the rounds during the past day or two regarding an 
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Minneapolis and St. Paul, June 26, 1919. 


ALES continue to mount up to totals never before 
reached, in all lines of trade. Of course part of this 

is due to the high level of prices in general but it is 
due also to the tremendous revival of good business. 
Some hardware dealers express themselves as being 
satisfied with nothing less than a fifty per cent. ad- 
vance over last year’s sales totals. And they, un- 
doubtedly, base their estimate on sales made so far 
this year. 

Building is increasing. From all indications, the 
amount of construction work this year will equal any 
in a like period for years. This work is not confined to 
large cities only, as towns of all sizes are doing their 
share toward rebuilding and new work. 

Collections are holding up very well. The steady 
increase in cash sales is very pleasing. Prices show 
practically no fluctuations from those quoted last week. 
Turpentine is weaker; and base metals are stronger, 
probably due to the labor conditions in the Hast. 

Axes—Sales continue fair, with stocks at a low point, 
both with dealers and jobbers. Prices show no change. 

We auote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base 
weight axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base 
weights at $18 to $19 per dozen. 

Automobile Accessor'es—It seems as though the re- 
duction on tires and the fine weather have brought all 
kinds of sales to the counters of the accessory dealer. 
Not that tires are selling so very much faster than they 
gave promise of early in the year, but the reduction 
in price makes the car owner feel so good he jusi 
naturally buys other items, such as a spotlight, an 
auto clock, a new jack, or a set of socket wrenches. 

Builder’s Hardware—A trip around the Cities would 
make any hardware dealer mighty happy, for he can 
see dozens of prospects for a list of finishing hard- 
ware, and paint. Incidentally he can follow up later 
with all kinds of equipment for the home. 


Bolts—Call for Bolts seem to be on the increase 
both with shops and factories and in a retail way. 
Stocks are coming through from the factories in fair 
volume, but tardily. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40-10 per cent, large carriage bolts 30.5 per cent; small 
machine bolts 45-10 to 50 per cent, large machine bolts 30-10 
to 40 per cent; stove bolts at 70 to 70.5 per cent; lag screws 
at 50 ver cent, and tire bolts at 40 and 5 per cent from 
standard lists, 

Brads—Sales are improving, with mills making 
rather slow shipments of orders. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, brads in 25-lb. boxes 
at 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Clocks—Manufacturers of alarm clocks are reported 
to be far behind on orders, and sales keep well up on 
this class of goods. The higher priced one is in good 
demand, although fairly frequent calls are received 
for an inexpensive clock for temporary purposes. 
Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day 
alarm clocks at 89c. each; Lookout, 1-day alarm clocks at 
$1.10 each: Sleepmeter 1-day alarm clocks at $1.22 each; 
automatic 8-day alarm clocks at $3.50 each; automatic lu- 
minous dial 8-day alarm clocks at $4.25 each. 

Churns—Sale of churns still holds up very well. 
Considerable call is being received for a small dasher 
type churn for family use. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Belle brand churns 
at list less 50 per cent. 

Clippers—Toilet clippers are very much in demand 
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advance in Stillson wrenches on July 1, amounting to 
5 per cent. It is believed this talk has come chiefly 
from salesmen on the road who are anxious to increase 
sales. As a matter of fact, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of Stillson wrenches has a very large stock 
on hand, and it is doubtful, therefore, if any upward 
revision in prices is made right away. 

Prices on the highest grades of monkey wrenches 
have been materially reduced during the past day or 
two, a fact not generally known among the jobbing 
trade. They will revise their prices, however, as soon 
as they are notified by the manufacturers of the change 
in values. The big monkey wrench buyers are satisfied 
that prices to-day are as low as they will be for some 
time, and consequently they are stocking up heavily 
on goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Pipe wrenches, Stillson and 
Trimo, 60 and 5 per cent discount; parts, 60 and 5 per cent 
discount; Coes and parts plus 5 per cent discount: drop 
forged, 33% per cent discount; Westcott’s new list, 10 per 
cent discount. 


CITIES 


just now as school is dismissed for the summer and 
the boy is just anxious for a close hair-cut as he is to 
get to the swimming hole. 

Drills—Ca!l for drills is very good both from retail 
trade and shops. Shipments are coming through mucn 
better from the makers than in the past year. Prices 
show no change so far. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Straight shank carbon 
drills at 40-10 per cent; bit stock at 50-10-5 per cent, and 
ratchet shank drills at 5 per cent from standard lists. 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and Elbows—Sales 

are mounting rapidly along these lines as new buiid- 
ing work progresses. While no change in prices has 
been announced there is an uneven tendency in tne 
market. 
_ We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as follows: 28-ga. lap 
joint single head 5-in. eaves trough, $5.85 per hundred feet; 
28-ga. 3-in. conductor pipe, $5.70 per 100 ft.; 3-in. elbows 
at $1.30 per dozen. Another quotation in discounts is as fol- 
lows: Conductor pipe not nested, crate lots, 70-10 per cent; 
elbows, 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Files—Files are moving very good with rather slow 
shipments from the mills. Both dealers and jobbers 
are ordering more often than formerly and in good 
volume. Price shows no change. 

We auote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson brand files 
at 50-10 per cent; Arcade brand at 60 per cent; Royal brand 
at 60-10 per cent, and Riverside brand at 50-10-10 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Freezers—The weather we have had the past week 
or so has made some cooling refreshment a real neces- 
sity. Freezers are selling well with price holding 
steady and strong. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 1-quart White Moun- 
tain freezers at $2.43 each, 2 quart 3 each, 3-quart $3.60 
each, 4-quart each, 6-quart $5.37 each, 8-quart $6.93 
each, 10-quart $8.85 each, 12-quart $11.25 each, 

Galvanized Ware—Both dealers and jobbers are 
ordering more freely for their stocks of this line of 
goods. Sales are increasing to a satisfactory degree 
with no change in price indicated. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $7.25 per doz.; No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$9.85 to $10 per doz.; No. 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per doz.; No. 
1 heavy galvanized at $13.50 to $19 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$15.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at $16.90 to $24 per doz.; 
galvanized pail, 8-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.; 10-qt. at 
$3.15 per doz.; 12-qt., $3.25-$3.40 per doz.; 14-qt. at $3.85 
per doz.; 16-qt. at $4.65 per doz.; stock pails, 16-qt.,‘at $6.30 
to $8.35 per doz.; 18-qt. at $7.35 to $9.75 per doz.; 20-qt. 
at $10 ner doz. 

Glass—Sales have continued to be good, with appar- 
ently good stocks locally to draw on. There is less 
demand now than earlier in the year, however. Price 
shows no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Single strength 
grade A glass for three-bracket, 79 per cent, larger 78 per 
cent: double strength A grade glass, 79 per cent from the 
standard list. 

Handles—The call for handles continues very heavy 
with somewhat improved conditions in regard to de- 
livery from the manufacturers. Prices continue high 
and firm with even a tendency toward higher levels. 

Hose—The recent rainy weather has retarded the 
sale of lawn hose to quite an extent. It is expected, 
however, that as soon as the weather changes, the call 
for hose will be very heavy. Price is steady with no 
indication of change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Competition, %-in., 
3-ply hose at 9c. per foot; 5-ply, %-in., at 12%c. per foot; 
cotton, %-in. at 13%c. per foot. 

Lawn Mowers—While the first rush on lawn mower 
sales is over the heavy rains and warm weather have 
caused such a rapid growth of grass that lawn mowers 
are still very much in demand. Initial stocks are 
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practically all sold out and dealers have reordered, 
some of them two or three times from their jobbers. 
Jobbing stocks are becoming very badly depleted also, 
with the result that some sizes cannot be obtained at 
present. Prices are holding steady and strong. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Styles C and E Phila- 
delphia lawn mowers at 25-7% per cent; Philadelphia Style 
A, at 20 per cent; Philadelphia Style K, at 25-2% per cent; 
Riverside ball bearing, 16-in. at $7.50 each net. 

Milk Cans—Call for milk cans does not seem to 
diminish to any great extent. Sales continue good with 
prices steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Railroad, 5-gal. milk 
cans at $3.80; 8-gal. at $4.65 each; 10-gal. at $4.85 each. 

Nails—-The call for nails continues to be extremely 
good compared with the past two seasons. Dealers 
are beginning to fill their stocks up more than they 
have for a long time and jobbers are ordering more 
heavily to meet the demand. Price shows no further 
indications of any change at present. 

We auote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.15 per keg, coated wire nails at $4.05 per keg base. 

Netting—Poultry netting continues to sell extremely 
well. The call in the past few weeks is heavy for 
narrow widths in the small size mesh. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Hexagon mesh poul- 
try netting at 50 per cent from standard lists. 

Nuts—The call for nuts is very good with a good de- 
mand from shops and factories. Prices still stand as 
last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square iron machine 
screw nuts at 35 per cent, hexagon brass machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent, hexagon semi-finished at 60-10 in small 
sizes, 60-10 per cent on larger sizes; hot pressed square 
blank at $1.50 off; square tapped nuts at $1.25 off; hexagon 
blank nuts, $1.50 off; hexagon tapped nuts at $1.25 off 
standard lists. 

Paper—Building paper in local hardware stocks 
apparently has been low for some time and the dealers 
are filling up their stocks to meet the increased demand. 
Paper mills are extremely busy meeting the present 
call for materials and prices show a good steady strong 
tendency. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 2 Barrett tarred 
felt at $2.50 per cwt.: Barrett threaded felt, 500 sq. ft. rolls 
at $1.54 per roll; 25-lb. red rosin. 500 sq. ft., 63e. per roll; 
30-lb. red rosin, 70c. per roll; 35-lb. red rosin, 95c. per roll; 
40-lb. red rosin, $1.08 per roll; deadening felt and carpet 
lining, $4.50 per cwt. 

Rope—The heaviest call for rope is from the rural 
districts where hay equipment is being overhauled or 
installed. Contractors are taking a good proportion 
of stock, however, also. There is no indication of any 
change at present. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 28c. per pound, base: first grade sisal rope, 24c. per 
pound, base: cotton rope, 50c. per pund, base; Swedish 
wire rope at net list: crucible steel rope at list less 17% 
per cent; Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent: ram and 
pillar rope, net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent. 

Sand Paper—Sand paper mills are extremely busy 
taking care of the call for their products. Retail sales 
are holding up well and shops and factories are taking 
large quantities of this material. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Best grade No. 1 
flint paper at $6 per ream: second grades No. 1 at $5.40 per 
ream; garnet No. 1 at $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord—The market on sash cord is steady and 
strong with an upward tendency if there is change in 
any way. Stocks are fairly good although mill ship- 
ments continue to be slow. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Common sash cord at 
0c. per Ib. base. Silver Lake sash cord at 92c, per lb. base. 
Samson sash cord at 92c. per lb. base 

Sash Weights—The foundry conditions are un- 
changed here as the founders are still on strike. Many 
of the sizes of sash weights, which are more generally 
in demand, are very low in the Twin Cities. Outside 
places are being called on for some of this materiai. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cast iron, sash 
weights in regular sizes at $2.75 per 100 lb 

Screen Doors and Windows—The sale of screen 
doors and windows still continues to be good even 
despite the high prices. Dealers are carrying practi- 
callv no stock in this line, buying as needed, from local 
jobbing sources. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common 2-8 by 6-8 
black screen doors at $20.20 per doz.; fancy at $33.85 per 
doz. 

Screws—The call for screws seems to be increasing 
with prices nolding fairly steady although still show- 
ing some weakness in spots. Stocks are in fair con- 
dition with mill shipments coming through to a fairly 
satisfactory degree. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright 
screws at 80 to 80-10 per cent; round head blued at 70 to 
75 per cent; flat head brass at 50 to 52% per cent; round 
head brass at 45-5 to 50 per cent; regular cap screws at 50 
per cent; set screws at 50-10 per cent; iron machine screws 
at 75 per cent, and brass machine screws at 50 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Steel Sheets—Stocks are slowly being rounded out on 
this product and call shows a good healthy increase. 
Prices are holding steady as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Black sheets at 
$5.59 per hundredweight, base: galvanized sheets at $6.94 
to $7.14 per hundredweight, base. 

Scythes and Snaths—These goods are moving very 
freely at the present time. The rural trade is taking 
considerable quantities of them and even local city 
trade seems to be consuming a fair amount. Stocks 
are fair although scythes are rather scarce at the 
present time. Prices are holding steady as previously 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Grass scythe snaths 
at $10.80 per dozen; bush scythe snaths at $12. 

Solder—Call for solder seems to be steady and show- 
ing no particular change either in the amount or supply 
or price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 38c. per lb., warranted half and half solder at 42c. 
per lb., wire solder at 44c. per Ib. 

Staples—Staples are selling at about the best rate 
they have for some time. Fence work and construction 
work are both taking good quantities of this class of 
material. Stocks are in good condition and prices show 
no change. 

We quote from local jobbing — stocks: Polished fence 
staples, $4.30 per ecwt.: galvanized staples at $5 per ewt.; 
galvanized poultry netting staples at $6.00 per cwt. 

Tacks—The call for tacks remains good especially 
from shops and factories doing sash and door work. 
Paint manufacturers are taking fair quantities of the 
4-oz. size of tacks. Retail sales are good also. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: *S-ounce American 
eut tacks at 0.71 per pound; tinned carpet tacks, 8-ounce, 
at 0.73 per pound; blued carpet at 0.73 per pound; double 
point blued at 0.38 per pound. 

Tinware—Sales of tinware continue to show improve- 
ment with stocks in fair condition. Prices have not 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tinware at 25 per 
cent discount from standard lists. 

Wire Cloth—The demand for wire cloth holds up 
exceedingly well. Retail stocks are evidently badly 
broken and dealers are selling in from jobbers as best 
they may. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black painted wire- 
cloth at $2.15 per hundred sq. ft. base; galvanized 12 mesh 
at $2.55 per hundred sq. ft. base. 

Wire and Wire Goods.—There is a steady increase 
in call for both annealed and galvanized smooth wire 
for concrete forms. Fence wire also is selling very 





rapidly. Production probably is not very far ahead 
of the demand at the present time. Prices show no 
change. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Bright wire goods at 
80 per cent discount; brass wire goods at 8S) per cent from 
list. 

Black annealed wire at $4.25 per 100 lb.: galvanized an- 
nealed wire at $4.95 per 100 lb.: painted Glidden cattle wire, 
80-rod spools, $3 75 per spool: galvanized Glidden cattle wire, 


s0-rod spools, $4.30 per spool: painted Glidden hog wire, 
$4.02 per spool; galvanized Glidden hog wire, $4.60 per 
spool. 


Wheelbarrows—The call for ordinary whee!barrows 
for domestic purposes is low; contractors buying more 
heavily all of the time for their use. Prices are holding 
stedy and strong as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Fully bolted wood 
barrel tray wheelbarrows at $32.50 to $53.50 per dozen; 
nailed types at $30.50 per dozen. 


CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, June 30, 1919. 
YONDITIONS in the hardware trade were seldom 
better than at the present time. The demand in 
practically all lines continues heavy and many retailers 
state that their June sales will break all records for 
June and, in fact, for any month. The demand for 


seasonable goods such as garden tools, lawn mowers 
and hose is pretty much over, and retailers have done a 
very satisfactory season’s business in these. Refrig- 
erators are still moving quite well. The demand for 
builders’ hardware is active and growing, and the 
amount of new building work is increasing. 

The good volume of retail business is reflected in 
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jobbers’ orders. Jobbing houses are having a hard time 
in keeping up with orders. Retailers are placing cur- 
rent orders in considerably larger lots than recently, 
as they do not appear to have any fear of suffering 
losses through price declines. The market on most 
lines is firm and there have been more advances than 
declines in prices during the week. The trade is having 
no trouble in securing shipments now, but some retailers 
fear that there may be delays in securing deliveries 
later, and plan to keep their stocks in good shape. 
Orders for future delivery are being placed with job- 
bers for fall and winter goods. The future buying is 
largely in axes, cross-cut saws, skates, taps, stove pipe, 
oil heating stoves and lantens. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.—Jobbers are get- 
ting a heavy volume of orders for automobile casings 
and tubes, and retailers report a very satifactory vol- 
ume of business. The demand for cord tires has in- 
creased a great deal this season, and shipments are 
slow on some sizes of cord tires. Spark plugs and 
various accessories are moving well. 


Barbed Wire and Fence.—The demand for barbed 
wire and fence continues fairly heavy. Jobbers are able 
to get fair deliveries on barbed wire, but shipments of 
fence are slow. 

Jobbers quote barbed wire as follows, for 80-rod spools: 
Four-point cattle, $4; four-point hog, $4.30; American and 
Cambria special, light-weight hog, $3. 

Baseball Goods.—The demand for baseball goods has 
been unusually heavy this season, but is now showing 
some let-up. Manufacturers of gloves and balls are 
behind on shipments. 

Bicycles.—The demand for bicycles is not as heavy 
as early in the season, but is still fairly active. Manu- 
facturers have been able to catch up on deliveries, and 
jobbers now have good stocks. 


Binder Twine—A heavy demand has sprung up re- 
cently for binder twine, owing doubtless to the fact that 
many retailers deferred purchasing until as late as pos- 
sible. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote first-grade standard and sisal binder twine 
at 21%c. per Ilb., mill, and 21%c. from warehouse. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts has 
improved considerably. Prices are firm and there is talk 
of an advance. Jobbers’ discounts are as follows: 

Machine bolts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter, roll thread, 
60; cut thread, 50 and 10; larger and longer, 45 and 5; car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller and shorter, roll thread, 50 
and 10; cut thread, 50; larger and longer sizes, 40 and 5; lag 
bolts, 60 and 5; stove bolts, 75 and 5; nuts, keg 1 ts, square, 
$2.50 off the list; hexagon tapped, $2.50 off the list. 

Copper Sheets.—An advance of lc. per lb. has been 
made on copper sheets, which are now quoted by job- 
bers at 29c. base. 


Chain.—The demand for chain is only moderate, and 
manufacturers are able to make good shipments. 


Jobbers quote common chain at 8.50c. to 8.75c. per lb. base 
for % in. and larger. 
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Leather Belting and Lace Leather.—A 5 per cent 
price advance has been made on leather belting. Lace 
leather has been advanced 10c. per sq. ft. for rawhide 
in sides, and cut lacing has advanced 10 per cent. 

Nails and Wire.—Sales of nails are quite heavy, but 
wire is moving in only a moderate volume. Prices are 
unchanged. Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots 
are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.75 per keg; No. 9 galvanized wire, $4.20 per 
100 lb.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ilb.; cement-° 
coated nails, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Oil Stoves.—Orders are beginning to come in for oil 
heating stoves for next fall’s delivery. Some oil cook 
stoves are still selling, but the heavy demand is about 
over. 

Jobbers quote New Process regular round heating stoves 
at $4.40 each for japanned, and $4.95 for nickel plated. 

Porch Furniture.—There is a good demand for porch 
swings and couch hammocks, and a very heavy demand 
has sprung up this season for porch gates, this coming 
from the country merchants as well as the city trade. 

Refrigerators.—Manufacturers have not yet an- 
nounced prices on refrigerators for next season, but 
these prices will probably be named shortly, and it is 
expected that they will be from 5 to 10 per cent higher 
than this year. Some orders have already been taken 
for shipment from jobbers’ stocks for future delivery 
at some advance in prices. 

Rope.—The demand for rope is fair, and prices are 
unchanged 

Jobbers quote first-grade manila rope at 26%4c. per lb. for 
factory shipment and 27c. for shipment out of stock, and 
first-grade sisal rope at 2114c. for factory shipment, and 22c. 
out of stock. 

Rubber Roofing.—Manufacturers of rubber roofing 
announce price advances ranging from 10 to 15 per cent 
to. become effective July 1. The demand is good. 

Rules.—Jobbers have advanced prices 10 per cent on 
the Stanley line of boxwood rules. 

Sash Cord.—A further advance of 7c. per lb. has been 
made on sash cord, for which there is a heavy demand. 

Jobbers quote sash cord at 62c. per lb. base for Phoenix, 
and 60c. for Yale. 

Sash Weights.—A price advance of $3 per ton has 
been made on sash weights. The demand is very active. 
Jobbers quote sash weights at $50 per ton from stock 
“ $46 to $47 for shipment in large lots from foun- 

ries. 

Scales.—A 10 per cent advance has been made on the 
Stimson line of platform scales. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—The demand for window 
screens is quite heavy, but screen doors have quieted 
down. 

Screws.—There is no change in the screw situation. 
The demand is steady and prices are unchanged. Job- 
bers’ discounts are as follows: 


Flat head bright screws, 80 and 10 per cent off list; round 
head blued, 80 per cent discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent 
discount ; round head br: ass, 55 per cent discount. 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 1, 1919. 
HE steel mills of the country are running at about 
60 per cent of capacity, and it is believed that by 
October this will be up to 75 per cent. The new de- 
mand for wire, wire products, and wire nails is very 
heavy, some mills being sold up for two and three 
months, and one large interest has advanced its prices 
on wire $2 a ton, and on nails 25c. per keg for export 
business. The new demand for lap weld pipe and oil 
country goods is enormously heavy, and has been for 
some months. Three or four of the larger pipe mills 
are sold up for practically the remainder of this year. 
Sheets are also in much better demand, and last week 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the indepedent 
sheet mills were operating at close to 75 per cent of 
capacity. ‘ 

Axes.—Local jobbers and retailers report a little 
better demand for axes and prices are firm. 

We quote f.o.b. Pittsburgh: First quality single bitted axes 
$14 to $14.50. 

Coil Chain.—Local makers state the new demand for 
coil chain, and in fact for all kinds of chain, is much 
better than it was two months ago, and prices are also 
firmer. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—An inquiry is reported in 
the market for 2,000,000 bolts for a large automobile 
builder and it is said this order will be divided among 
three or four makers, as it would not be possible for 


one maker to turn it all out in time to make the de- 
livery wanted. The general demand for nuts and bolts 
is much heavier. 

Discounts in effect from March 28 and which are now 
said to be firmly held by all makers, are the same as 
reported in last week’s issue. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new demand for both iron 
and steel bars is heavy and prices are reported by the 
mills to be firm. The new demand for reinforcing bars is 
much heavier, and the Carnegie Steel Co. took recently 
an order for 3000 tons for a viaduct for Akron, Ohio. 

We quote steel bars, rolled from billets, at 2.35c., and 
from old steel rails, 2.45¢c. Eastern mills are quoting iron bars 
for eastern shipment at 2.35c., while for western shipment 
2.55¢c., Pittsburgh, is quoted. Pittsburgh mills rolling iron 
bars “quote at 2.75c., Pittsburgh, plus full freight rate to 
point of delivery. 

Sheets.—The new demand for electrical and automo- 
bile sheets is so heavy, and has been for sometime, that 
some mills report they are practically sold up over the 
next three months and are steadily increasing opera- 
tions. Prices are unchanged. 


Tin Plate——The domestic demand is better and last 
week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. operated to 
about 65 per cent of capacity, while independent mills 
are running at about the same rate. 


. Lo quote tin plate in large lots at $7 base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
urg 

New prices | = ae pants, effective March 21, are as fol- 
lows: 8-lb.— » $14.1 8-lb.—I. C., $14.55; 12- Ib.—I. C., 
$16.15; 15-lb. 4 4 c. $17.15; 20-lb. I. C., $18.40; 25-Ilb.—I. C,, 
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$19.65; 30-Ib.—I. C., $20.65; 35-lb.—I. C., $21.65; 40-Ib. I. C,, 
$19.65. All f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—Mills continue to report the new de- 
mand for wire and wire products as being very heavy 
and there is still strong talk of an early advance in 
prices on both nails and wire, in fact, last week a local 
maker advanced prices on all grades of wire $2 a ton 
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and on wire nails $5 per ton, or 25c. per keg, on all 
business for export. Prices are now reported to be 
holding very firm, even on coated nails, which recently 
were being shaded about 10c. per keg. It would not 
be a surprise to the trade if prices on wire products 
are advanced in the near future. 





Trade Conditions in Cutlery 





OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 25, 1919. 


. hb cutlery market has been very active during the 
past week, and jobbers who felt that they had fair 
stocks on hand, especially of pocket knives, a few weeks 
ago, now find that they are out of nearly all of the 
best sellers and the cutlery manufacturers can give 
them no assurance as to delivery. It is reported that 
several of the leading manufacturers of pocket cutlery, 
whose help have been out on a strike, have granted an 
advance of 16% per cent to settle the strike. When it 
is taken into consideration that labor represents 85 per 
cent of the cost of a pocket knife, the actual cost of 
production will increase 15 per cent, therefore, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that the American cutlery manufactur- 
ers will be obliged to advance their price sufficient 
to cover this increased cost of production. As an indi- 
cation of how cutlery is moving in this market, it is 
claimed by those in authority that for every pocket 
knife now available there are three customers in the 
market for it. Jobbers state that on orders which 
they receive from retailers they are allowed to make 
any reasonable substitute. 

The situation as to shears, while the shortage is not 
as acute as that of the pocket knives, is very similar 
and jobbers state that manufacturers are from three to 
four months behind with their orders and can give 
them no assurance as to when they will be able to ship. 
A great volume of business is being done, and owing 
to the increased cost of production, it would not be 
surprising if an advance would be put into effect in 
the near future on all kinds of shears. 

Hand toilet clippers are also moving very fast and 
prices are firm. Manufacturers are about three months 
behind with their orders and are not making much 
headway. 

Butcher knives and table cutlery are selling just as 
fast as the jobber can procure them and their stocks 
are badly broken. The number of returned soldiers 
who are now getting married accounts for this heavy 
demand. There has been no change in price in this 
market since last reported, but it is advisable that 
dealers anticipate their wants as it is a foregone con- 
clusion that prices will go higher. 

Jack Knives.—American two blade standard gauge pocket 
knives, length 3% in., stag or wood handles, $5.60 per doz., 
net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above are steel lined and black inside, 
and with steel bolsters and no cap. 

Length, 35 in., stag or wood handles, $9.50 per doz, net, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above are brass lined with nickel silver 
bolsters, caps and shields and clean inside. 

Length 35 in., stag or wood handles, $14.75 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago. Above have two cutting blades and one 
patented punch blade. They are brass lined with nickel silver 
bolsters. caps and shields. 

Length 35 in., stag handles, “Boy Scout” pattern pocket 
knives, $16.50 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. Above have one 
cutting blade, one patented punch blade. one can onener 
_— and one combination screwdriver and bottle cap opener 


Butcher Knives.—Standard beech handle, American Made 
butcher knives, “fully guaranteed.” Three brass saw screw 
rivets in handles. 

6-in., $3.00 per doz. net, f.0.b. Chicago. 

7-in., $4.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

8-in., $4.75 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Standard patterns kitchen knives, 75c. to $2.00 per doz., 
f.o.b. Chicago. 


Shears.—Standard steel laid shears, first quality, fully 
guaranteed, japanned handles, 6-in., $8.75 per doz. net, f.0.b. 
Chicago ; 7-in., $9.75 ner doz. net. f.0.b. Chicago: 8-in., $11.00 
per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. Nickel plated handles. 6-in., 
$10.25 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago; 7-in., $11.50 per doz. net, 
f.ob. Chicago; 8-in, $12.75 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago 

Barber shears, full nickel plated, 7-in., $11.50 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago; 8-in., $12.75 per doz. net, f.0.b. Chicago. 

Toilet Clippers.—Khedive, $1.55 per pair net. f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; Success No. 1, $1.80 per pair net, f.0.b. Chicago: Suc- 
cess No. 0, $1.90 per pair net, f.0.b. Chicago; Brown & Sharpe 
No. 000, list per pair, $4.00, less 25 per cent discount: Brown 
& Sharpe No. 00, list per pair, $4.00, less 25 per cent discount: 
Brown & Sharpe, No. 0, list per pair, $4.00 less 25 per cent 
discount; Brown & Sharpe No. 1, list per pair, $4.00, less 25 
per cent discount. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with rubber handle, ft 
hollow ground, %4-in., 5¢-in., %-in., $21.00 per doz. net, oe 
Chicago. Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in., 5<-in., %-in., 
$14.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. Half hollow ground, 
%-in., 5-in., %-in., $12.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and vest pocket edition, 


list $60.00 per doz. Auto-strop standard and army edition, 
list, $60.00 per doz. Above takes a discount of 25 per cent, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Extra blades for above, 6s, 50c., and 12s, $1.00, less 25 


per cent discount per package. 
Gem Damaskeene safety razors, 1 doz. lots, $8.40 per doz. 


net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3-doz. lots, $8.00 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; 12-doz. lots, $7.50 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Gem extra blades, lots of 1-doz packages, $4.20 per doz. 


packages; 12-doz. packages, $3.84 per doz. packages; 36-doz. 
packages, $3.60 per doz packages. 

Ever-Ready Safety Razors, 1 doz. lots, $8.40 per doz. net. 
f.o.b. Chicago; 3-doz. lots, $8.00 per doz net, f.o.b. Chicago; 
Ever-Ready extra blades, standard package of 6 blades, lots 
of 1-doz. packages, $3.36 per doz. packages: per card of 
2-doz. packages, $6.72 per card; lots of 5 cards in one ship- 
ment, $6.24 per card. 

Table Cutlery.—‘‘Gross Goods,’’ standard makes and pat- 
terns, cocoa, ebony, and white bone handles, $10.50 to $30.00 
per gross net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Silverware.—1847 Rogers flat ware, 30-10 per cent from 
factory list. 

Oneida Community teaspoons, $4.40 per doz. net, f.o.b. 
Chicago; tablespoons, $8.80 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Solid handle knives and flat spoon handle forks, six knives 


and six forks in a set, $8.60 per set net, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Nickel Silverware.—Teaspoons, $11.65 per gross net, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Tablespoons, $23.25 per gross net, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Medium knives and forks, six knives and six forks in a 
set, $3.00 per set net, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Boston Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 28, 1919. 


HE average New England retail hardware dealer 

is not pushing cutlery very hard these days, his 
attention being directed to seasonable shelf ware goods. 
No better example of the diverting of efforts from 
cutlery to other things can be found than in the case 
of Dame, Stoddard Company, Boston. This house is 
one of the most famous retail cutlery ones in New Eng- 
land, carrying a complete line of goods. It is located 
on Washington Street, Boston, in the heart of the shop- 
ping district, and thousands of people pass its show 
windows daily. The company has two show windows 
on Washington Street. One of the windows this week 
is devoted almost exclusively to fishing and similar 
sport goods. The other contains a well-arranged dis- 
play of cutlery, but sprinkled profusely among knives, 
scissors, shears, etc., are percolators, sterno kitchen- 
ettes, electric irons, electric toasters, batteries, flash 
lights, ice picks and a large number of other things that 
detract the public mind from cutlery. 

In other parts of Boston proper there are plenty of 
hardware stores in whose windows not a single item of 
cutlery is displayed, and most of them that do show it 
are playing it up very poorly. It is the same story in 
the out-of-town stores. The attitude of the retail trade 
does not signify that interest in cutlery is lacking. It 
is based on good sound dollars and cents. The trade 
finds that at this season of the year monkey wrenches, 
s-wrenches, locks, hack saws, galvanized watering cans 
or ice chest pans, hose accessories, gas lighters, paints, 
batteries and hundreds of other seasonable things bring 
in more money if properly displayed to the public than 
cutlery. Naturally less display space is given cutlery 
than other things. 

Inside the average hardware store cutlery depart- 
ments are kept in tempting order, but many of them 
are still sadly lacking in quantity of stock. 

The retail trade has and is buying cutlery every day, 
realizing that goods are scarce and probably will be for 
some time. There is no plunging, however, most retail- 
ers being inclined to buy just as little as possible be- 
cause of the high prices asked. Not that they expect 
cutlery prices to be lower, but in nine cases out of ten 
because they do not take to the idea of tying up a lot 
of money in stock so long as seasonable shelf goods 
continue to sell as well as they are to-day. It is inter- 
esting to note in connection with the safety razor situ- 
ation that the Gillette company is to-day turning out 
12,000 razors each day, or 3,250,000 a year, figuring on 
270 working days. The company is understood to be at 
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least 10,000,000 dozen blades behind on orders, notwith- 
standing the fact it is working two shifts a day in an 
effort to catch up on orders. Its new factory is com- 
pleted, but probably will not be working at capacity 
until fall. This plant should have a capacity of 30,- 
000,000 dozen blades annually. 

Snips. —Trimmer, No. 12, 97c. each; No. 10, $1.58; No. 9, 
$1.7 No. 8, $1.95; No. 7, $2.45. Dental snips, No. 0, $9.80 
dench: No. i. $10.75. 

Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $8.85 list per doz.; 3%4-in., $9.20; 
4-in., $9.50. Standard ladies’ (one round and one sharp 





point), 4-in., $9.50 list per doz.; 5-in., $10.10; 6-in., $11.40. 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $8.85 list per doz.; 4%-in., 
$9.20; 5-in.. $9.50. Buttonhole, 4%4-in., $11.40 per doz. Mani- 


cure, 34%-in., $12.65 per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., $12.65 list per doz, 





Hardware Age 


Shears. —~-High- trad sees 2d, , $8.60 per doz.; 6%-in., 
$9.20; 7-in., $9.70; 71 $10.25; g a $10.80; 8%-in., $11.35; 
9-in., $13. 45; 10-in., $16. 16: 11-in., $18.85; 12-in., $20.45; 13-in., 
$22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), all sizes, $4 per 
doz. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per doz. 


Knives.—Butcher knives, standard make, 6-in., $4 per doz.; 
7-in., $4.80; 8-in., $6; 9-in., $7; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., $11; 
14-in., $14. 


Pocket Knives.—Standard make, $7.50 to $9 per doz. 


Hair Cutters.—Popular kinds, plain cases, 75c. and $1.50 
each. Fancy cases cost more. 

Safety Razors.—Gillette regular, sets, $5; traveling sets, 
$16 to $27, less 25 per cent discount. Auto-strop regular sets, 
$5. less 25 per cent discount. Gem, $1 sets, $8.40 in dozen 
and $9 in less than dozen lots. Ever-Ready sets, $8.40 in 
dozen and $9 in less than dozen lots. 











TRADE CONDITIONS IN 
Paints, Oils and Colors 








Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Boston, June 28, 1919. 
ERE and there among the big fellows, one notes a 
slowing up in the demand for mixed paints, but 
the average run of firms tell of no letting down of 
business. It is natural to suppose, however, that there 
will be some decrease in gross sales in July and August 
as is usual year in and year out. But the feeling still 
persists in certain quarters that this year will prove 
an exception to the rule. This attitude on the future 
appears to be based on the fact that there are still 
thousands of homes in New England sadly needing 

painting. 

It is interesting to note that the thrifty New Eng- 
lander, in a great many cases, is doirg his own house 
painting rather than pay labor $1 an hour. In talking 
the situation over with one of the largest out-of-town 
painters we were informed that in his personal expe- 
rience he has found a great many people intend to do 
no painting so long as materials and !abor remain on 
their present basis. Time and again he has been asked 
to figure on a job. For illustration, we will say he 
submits an estimate of $500 for the job. When the 
house owner is informed the price will be $500, 


he is almost certain to say: ‘What! Why, I 
had the same work done before the war for 
$125. Nothing doing! I'll let the old house 
fall down before paying any such price for painting.” 
Fortunately all house owners have not taken that at- 
titude, but it nevertheless shows how some people feel 
about painting their homes, and in a large measure ex- 
plains why so many of them have been doing their 
own house painting. 

It is tough on the painter, but the public attitude has 
made little difference to the paint manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retail hardware dealers selling 
mixed colors. As near as can be figured, the local 
wholesale paint houses have sold a normal amount of 
stock this season, notwithstanding the fact the large 
contractors have not been a market factor. It is nat- 
ural to assume, therefore, that the retail hardware 
dealer has had good business, as most of them report. 
With the slightly easing off in the consumptive demand 
since last reports there has been an improvement in 
supplies. It is now possible to get almost any quantity 
of any particular sized container and any color. As to 
the future, the manufacturers say they look for an 
abnormal demand for mixed paints this fall owing to an 
anticipated building boom. 


Brushes.—In common with mixed paints there has 
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been a noticeable falling off in the demand for paint 
brushes. Manufacturers say that during the next 
month they look for scattering orders only. As to 
future prices, most of the makers, especially in this 
section of the country, will practically guarantee no 
advance. On the other hand they say they cannot see 
how values can be any lower unless a material reduc- 
tion in the prices for raw material and labor is effected. 


Dry Colors.—The call for dry colors has flattened out, 
according to the largest houses here. Stocks are well 
cleaned up, however, and the market apparently is as 
strong as ever. 

3arrel Lots—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting. 
commercial (bolted), 2c. per lb.; whiting, gilders, 24c. pe} 
Ib.: dry zine (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib. ; 
lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19¢c.; raw and burnt umber, 
9c. to 12¢. Ib.; raw and burnt sienna, 15c. to 1l7ec.; Prince’s 
metallic brown, 3 4¢ yellow ochre, 312c.; Venetian red 
2%c. Ib 

Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50c. Ib.: in 
14-lb. packages, Sle. Ib.; 4-lb. packages, 52c. Ib.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c. Ib. 


Glue.—The glue market continues quiet and steady 
and otherwise without special feature. 

Glue, ground, 14c. per Ilb.; plate, 35c. per lb.; clear bonnet, 
37c. lb 

Lead.—About the only interest in lead is in what 
the probable course of prices will be at the expiration 
of price fixed date, September. The general feel.ng is 
that prices will not be lower, and possibly higher. Some 
of the most important paint interests, however, an- 
ticipate no change whatever. At the moment the de- 
mand for lead is of a hand-to-mouth nature. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 13%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; for 500-lb. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 12%4-lb. kegs, 13%4c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13\c.; 
100-lb. ee and larger, 13¢. : red lead, in oil, 12%4-lb. kegs. 
14c.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13%c. Ib.; 100-Ib. kegs and larger, 
13%c. lb. Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 13%c. lb.; 25 and 
50-Ib. kegs, 13% c.; 100-Ib. kegs and larger, 13\c. 

Oils, Ete.—Local quotations on linseed oil have not 
changed since last reports. A representative of one 
of the important eastern crushers says that in his 
opinion there is little question but that linseed oil is 
going higher. He maintains there is a big demand for 
it, while the supply situation is very poor. Relief must 
and is coming from South America, but in his opinion 
it will be September before the supply and demand 
even up. By that time we should have sufficient in- 
formation regarding the American flaxseed crop to 
determine what the market is likely to do. He is in- 
clined to anticipate a reduction in prices after Septem- 
ber. The big buyers of oil are still holding off, feeling 
that receipts of South American seed warrant a drop in 
prices. Few people realize what a 250,000 bushel cargo 
of seed amounts to today. It hardly represents a day’s 
crushing by the important mills. in the East. One of 
the largest eastern mills could consume that amount 
of seed in ten days. The crushers are free to state 
that in their opinion it will be a long time before lin- 
seed oil drops to below $1 again. They base their views 
on the big foreign demand, which should keep supplies 
of seed and oil on this side of the Atlantic well cleaned 
up for a number of years. 

Local turpentine prices have been reduced 2c. per 
gallon. The recent buoyancy of the market virtually 
reduced the consumptive demand to a minimum, and 
the reduction announced since last reports was mad2 
in the hope of stimulating business. The castor oil 
situation continues to grow easier and it now can be 
had in almost any quantity desired. Prices are grad- 
ually working lower, but there is little likelihood of a 
sudden drop. 

Castor oil, $2.30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 
50 gal. or more, 25'%c gal. ; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 15c. 
gal.; lard oil, $1.80 gal.: : alcohol, de natured, 49c. gal.; wood, 
$1.40 gal.; linseed, raw, in barrel lots, $2 gal.; in 10-gal. 
lots, $2.05; in 5-gal. lots, $2.07; in 1-gal. lots, $2.10: boiled, 
in barrel lots, $1.97 to $2.01 gal.: neatsfoot. $1.85 gal.: 
sperm, $2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal.; 
turpentine, $1.24 gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. lots, $1.29; in 
5-gal. lots, $1.31; in 1-gal. lots, $1.34. 

Shellac.—Shellac gums are scarcer than ever, but 
no change in prices is noted because the demand for 
stock has dropped to exceedingly small proportions. 
The general asking price for gums here is still $1.10 
to $1.25 per pound. 


Sundries.—The anticipated advance in floor waxes 
has not materialized as yet, but the situation certainly 
is very strong owing to the buoyancy of the turpen- 
tine market. In local circles it is anticipated that putty 
prices will be higher next season. The prices being 
obtained for linseed oil certainly would seem to justify 
higher putty. The sundries market as a whole is 
moderately active, but not as much so as it was a week 
or fortnight ago. 
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Putty (best), in 5-lb. drums, 7c. Ib.; commerci: il putty 
(in drums), he “pari affin wax in 225-lb. cdses, 118-20 
melting, 94c. Ib.; 123-25 melting, 94c.; 128-30 melting, 
104c. Paint removers, $2.50 list. 


Varnishes.—The movement of varnishes out of stock 
is perhaps lighter than it was a week ago, but the 
market is very strong. In fact, certain manufacturers 
are talking higher prices, but the wholesale firms here 
doubt the wisdom of such a change inasmuch as it un- 
doubtedly would curtail the consumptive demand. 


Chicago Paint Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 25, 1919. 

| ge ota te with the retail paint and varnish 

dealers show that the week has been a record-breaker 
in its sales. Never before has the demand for paints, 
oils and varnishes been as heavy and while the volume 
of business being placed for future delivery shows an 
improvement most of the orders received by the manu- 
facturers are for immediate delivery, which ind-cates 
that stocks are low and goods are wanted for actual 
needs. It is reported that several of the smaller manu- 
facturers of mixed paints have advanced their price 
from 10 to 15 per cent; however, the larger manufac- 
turers have not as yet changed their price, but when 
it is taken into consideration that it takes three quarts 
of oil to make a gallon of paint it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the price of paints will be advanced. Fortu- 
nately the larger manufacturers had contracts for 
oil and they state that their present price on mixed 
paints is based on oil at $1.55 per gallon and that if oil 
remains at its present price they will be obliged to 
make a substantial advance ir. their price. 

Dealers who have been holding off placing their 
orders hoping that lower prices would prevail, now will 
be forced to pay higher prices in the near future for 
their requirements. 

The general shortage of flax continues to be the most 
noteworthy condition on the market, with the result 
that oil advanced 3c. per gal. during the past week. 
Flax is reported to be selling at $4.93 per bushel. 


Brushes.—Paint brushes continue to move in great 
volume. Jobbers have been able to secure fair deliv- 
eries from the manufacturers and while their stocks 
are ample to meet requirements, they have not been 
able to accumulate a surplus. Dealers are urged to 
anticipate their requirements as lower prices on 
brushes are not to be expected this season. 


Mixed Paints.—Present prices on mixed paints are 
held very firm and with the present price of raw oil 
at $2.13 per gal. it is reasonable to expect an advance. 
The paint trade is very conservative in the matter of 
prices. Everything in the whole line of building mate- 
rial has advanced more rapidly than the price of paints. 
Manufacturers are from three to four weeks behind 
with their orders and are working to capacity. 


Linseed Oil.—The oil market continues very strong 
and there has been an advance of 3c. per gal. in price 
from the different crushers. The delayed Argentine 
shipments of seed are probably the main cause of oil 
scarcity, but no doubt labor troubles have added to the 


unfortunate situation. It will probably be many 
months before there is an accumulation of oil. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure 
linseed oil, in barrels, single barrel lots, raw, $2.13 per gal. ; 
Lye $2.15 per gal.: 5 bbls. and over, one delivery, raw, 


2.04 per gal.; boiled, $2.06 per gal. 


Turpentine.—A decline of 3c. per gal. is noted in the 
price of turpentine during the past week. The receipts 
the past week have been a little more plentiful, but 
everything offered was quickly sold. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
turpentine, in barrels, $1.30 per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Alcohol has been held at the 
present price for several months. The market is more 
active and has a firmer undertone than during the past 
two weeks. Jobbers have very good stocks on hand 
and report a very satisfactory business. With a large 
number of orders booked for future delivery. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 
alcohol, in barrels, 50c. per gal. ; 
gal. higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c per gal. higher, which price 
includes containers. Where sold in bulk in less than barrels 
the price is 10c. per gallon more, with extra charge for the 
cans. 


Strictly pure 


180-deg. denatured 
5 and 10 gal. kegs, 20c. per 


White Lead.—There has been practically no change 
in this market during the past week. The demand has 
been much more active and present prices are being 
held very firm. The cost of production is increasing 
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and it is impossible to figure how it would be much 
cheaper for sometime. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. kegs, per Ilb., 
18c. in quantity; single kegs, $13; 50-lb. kegs, per lb., 13%4c. 
in quantity; single kegs, $6.75; 25-lb. kegs, per lb., 144c. in 
quantity; single kegs, $3.45; 1214-lb. kegs, per lb., 13%c. 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.80 (500-lb. lots or more, 4c. per 
lb. less). ; 

Shellac.—Owing to the almost complete exhaustion 
of spot stocks, the market is practically devoid of any 
special interest. The only grades of which there is a 
supply, and it is limited, are medium grade superfine 
orange. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4.50 per gal.; pure orange 
shellac, $4.40 per gal. 


Increased Co-operation 
to Follow Convention 


(Continued from page 133.) 


jobbers should have an adequate stock at convenient 
shipping points to supply the retailers of any given 
section. : ; ; 

X. We suggest that either under Special Service or 
other bureaus of our home office we encourage the plan 
of merchants in having regular store meetings of em- 
ployees and assist in the systematic training of clerks 
as salesmen and saleswomen, and that the same idea be 
practised in the home office at Argos, preferably by a 
weekly conference. : 

XI. It seems to be in the minds of nearly every 
member that to accomplish best results, sooner or later 
we should have our National headquarters in a cen- 
trally located city, and we suggest that the Executive 
Committee appoint a Special Committee to carefully 
study this question considering particularly not so 
much the question of expense as results to the associ- 

ion. 
aL. We suggest that the Executive Committee take 
into consideration whether it is advisable to re-establish 
a Price and Service Bureau. In these reconstruction 
days, prices are frequently changing and whatever ser- 
vice can be given to the retailer, either in suggestion as 
to best sources of supply or information regarding fav- 
orable action by jobbers or manufacturers or their at- 
titude toward M. O. houses or premium plan concerns 
will be helpful in guiding our members in the conduct 
of their business. 

XIII. We suggest that the Executive Committeee, 
through the Bulletin and otherwise, endeavor to im- 
press upon manufacturers, who establish list prices, 
that they allow a sufficient margin over the retailers 
overhead to bring to the retailers a reasonable and fair 
margin of profit. 

XIV. ie appears from various sources that the 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Companies are becoming 
or are likely to become a less important factor for 
the continued existence of the National Association, and 
for the securing of new members, we suggest that some 
kind of committee be formed or used to co-operate with 
the Mutuals on insurance matters for the ultimate bene- 
fit of both the Mutuals and the National and State 

ssociations. 

' XV. That the secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Secretaries Association be invited to meet with the 
directors of the National Retail Hardware Association 
at their regular meetings. 


Resolutions Adopted of 


Interest to Every Dealer 


Artes the election of officers the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


IN MEMORIAM 


WHEREAS, Since our last Convention the Angel of 
death has been among us. A familiar face is missing. 
A well known voice is forever still. 

M. L. Corey, who through nearly a score of years 
served this Association as secretary faithfully and 
well, putting into it his best thought, his utmost ability 
and his untiring energy for the advancement of the 
retail hardware business, is gone. , 
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We have lost not only an able secretary but a wise 
counselor and sympathetic friend. 

He shared with the Association its struggles, its 
disappointments and its successes. He fought its battles 
as it has been given to but few to fight. How well his 
task was performed can only be appreciated by the 
passing of the years and the fruitage of the work which 
he began. 

Therefore, in testimony to our appreciation of his 
virtues and his worth, this testimony to his memory is 
lovingly inscribed. 


Statement of Principles 


T is the object of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 

ciation to encourage a more careful study of the 
merchant’s economic function and to educate its mem- 
bers to higher business standards; to search out and 
secure the adoption of such better business methods as 
will result in most economical merchandise distribution; 
to promote and maintain friendly relations and inter- 
course between retail hardware merchants for the ex- 
change of experiences and ideas to this end; to encour- 
age uniformity of trade practices, the elimination of 
trade evils and the reform of commercial abuses; and, in 
general, to inspire such friendly co-operation among re- 
tail hardware merchants, manufacturers and jobbers as 
will advance their mutual interests and extend their 
usefulness through most efficient service to the public. 

Whereas, we see with the greatest concern the doc- 
trines of Bolshevism and anarchism apparently taking 
root in this country. And, whereas, we feel that it is 
strictly un-American and against all established and 
stable government and is being preached here by agi- 
tators unwilling or incapable of becoming good Ameri- 
can citizens, and that said undesirables are preaching 
it successfully to the weak and vicious of our people. 
THEREFORE, be it resolved that we urge a lhe’ on 
our Government of firmness and severity in the handling 
of these people. We recommend the return to their 
Fatherland of the foreign element, the strict confine- 
ment of the American citizens, and a much restricted 
policy of emigration which will effectually close our 
doors to all undesirables. Resolved, further, that we 
pledge our Association to use all of its influence in cre- 
ating the demand for such legislation and to upholding 
it when enacted. 

Whereas, There were certain citizens of foreign coun- 
tries living in America who, when called upon in the 
hour of America’s need to render military service, re- 
fused on the grounds that they were citizens of another 
country. And, whereas, we feel that such a one should 
be considered an undesirable and is incapable of becom- 
ing a patriotic citizen of this country. 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that this organization go 
on record as favoring a law returning to their native 
country all such and making it impossible for them 
again to gain admittance to America. 


League of Nations 


Now that the supreme task of the civilized world in 
crushing the insolent attempt of German autocracy to 
substitute a military dictatorship for self-government 
and the right of independent thought has been accom- 
plished, an equally great task faces us, for the safety of 
the world must be secured by a League of Nations to 
insure justice and enforce peace. We rejoice in the es- 
tablishment at the peace conference of a League of Na- 
tions to enforce peace and justice throughout the world; 
and favor the entrance of the United States into a 
League of Nations, believing it essential to safeguard 
the peace that has been won by the joint military forces 
of the allied nations. 

Thrift 


WHEREAS, the Treasury Department has inaugurat- 
ed a thrift movement to follow up the splendid start 
which the people of the United States made during the 
war toward conservation and through their represent- 
ative, Mr. Lewis, has asked us to co-operate in the 
movement. THEREFORE, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association do most earnestly 
endorse the movement and pledge ourselves to assist in 
every way in making it a success. And, the National 
Secretary is instructed to write each State secretary 
asking him to circularize each of his members urging 
the most hearty co-operation of himself and his. em- 
ployees in this most important movement. 


Elimination of Non-Essentials 


We heartily commend the policy of the manufactur- 
ers who are standardizing their products through the 
elimination of such styles, sizes, finishes and other vari- 
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ations from type as are non-essential and add nothing to 
the utility of the goods, and urge that such policy be 
adopted by manufacturers generally and supported by 
all jobbers and retailers. f 

We urge upon retail hardware merchants the wisdom 
of using greatest care in the selection of their merchan- 
dise so that their stocks may be more uniform, with 
less duplication of items, by avoiding too many brands of 
goods of the same general class, which tends to increase 
stock unnecessarily, ties up capital, and weakens selling 
effort by making concentration difficult or impossible. 


Trade Co-Operation 


As the interests of manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers are in a large measure identical, and neither 
branch of the trade can be permanently successful with- 
out the co-operation of the others, we urge our Associ- 
ation to arrange conferences with manufacturers and 
jobbers that the interests of each may be advanced and 
the public benefited by the prompt and economical hand- 
ling of the merchandise distributed through the retail 
hardware trade. 

We strongly favor the use of standard price lists by 
manufacturers and urge jobbers to discontinue as quick- 
ly as possible the special price lists which handicap the 
retailer and his service to the consumer, and that they 
furnish the retailer with discount sheets as often as is 
practical. 

We endorse the recommendation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents that 7% x 1% and 5% 
x 7% be the standard sizes for all catalogues and simi- 
lar literature. 

Business Integrity 


We strongly condemn the manufacture, sale and dis- 
tribution of misbranded articles and all forms of adver- 
tising and selling which are misleading, untruthful, ex- 
aggerated, unfair, fraudulent and otherwise harmful, 
and urge the passage by State legislatures and the 
National Congress of honest advertising and other laws 
for the regulation and elimination of all such practices. 

We endorse the action of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in recommending to Congress the enactment of a 
law for effective regulation of predatory price cutting as 
in line with the public interest, and urge the early pas- 
sage of such a law as will prevent the demoralizing re- 
sults which arise from advertising and selling a stand- 
ard advertised merchandise at cut prices for the purpose 
of misleading the public and prejudicing the interests of 
legitimate merchants. 


Good Roads 


Realizing the utmost importance to our entire country 
of permanent good roads, and feeling that any commun- 
ity which neglects to take advantage of this Federal aid 
is failing in a duty it owes to this and future genera- 
tions, we heartily endorse the advanced position which 
our National Government has taken in furnishing half 
the cost of construction and experienced supervision and 
the National Hardware Association urges every com- 
munity to take advantage of this opportunity to the full- 
est extent. 


National Legislation 


As business men, realizing fully the absolute neces- 
sity of applying advanced improved methods to our Na- 
tional appropriation, we urge upon Congress the in- 
auguration of a consistent business-like national budget 
system. 

Feeling that the Federal employment system has been 
of real service to both employer and employee, we en- 
dorse its continuance and extension. 

As American business men, we look with pride and 
approval upon the gratifying extension of our merchant 
marine and welcome the idea that American goods will 
be carried under the American flag to all ports of the 
world. 

Recognizing the urgent need of additional transpor- 
tation for our rapidly increasing commerce, this As- 
sociation endorses the national development of our 
waterways. 

We recommend the repeal of the luxury tax because of 
the difficulty of justly enforcing same. 

At the close of this most pleasant and profitable 
meeting, we extend to our hostess, the City of Pitts- 
burgh, thanks and greetings. Here we have imbibed en- 
thusiasm and each of us will carry back from the push 
and bustle an insight into her wonderful enterprises, 
an added enthusiasm for our business, and the advance 
of our several communities. 

Particularly do we express our appreciation of the ef- 
forts of the committees from the Pennsylvania and At- 
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lantic Seaboard and Pittsburgh Retail Association for 
their untiring efforts for our pleasure. We highly ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the American Steel & Wire 
Company for their interesting and cordial entertain- 
ment. 

We thank Mr. William Mather Lewis, Dr. J. T. Holds- 
worth, Mr. Jno. B. Swinney, and our own Roy F. Soule 
for their inspiring addresses, and we assure our lady 
members that a hardware convention, without them, 
would be as dry as Pittsburgh will be next week. 


Buffalo Gets Next National 


Convention 


PATTSBURGH may be the city of eternal smoke, 
but it is also the city of eternal enterprise. 
The Pennsylvania merchants are sure some enter- 
tainers. The delegates were musicaled and au- 
toed, theatred and excursioned. They saw the 
prison ship and locked horns with untamed 
waffles in their native heath. They had a good 
time for a solid week and wound up with a 
Squibbs personally conducted tour through the 
greatest nail and wire mill in the world. 

Heinze, the “57” pickle man, ran a rival attrac- 
tion with a lot of class to it, but the American 
Steel & Wire Company pulled the big stunt. 

Next year’s convention will be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Niagara Falls, will have to go some if it 
makes more noise than the National crowd next 
summer. A wire from Eeh-Nis-Kim Camp tells 
us, however, that the Carborundum crowd have 
already put the big water in training for the 
event. 





Summer Advertising 


(Continued from page 136) 


woman. If you don’t keep it, push it, buy it right 

and sell it strong your store will never be popu- 

lar with the 

 S ladies, besides 

ow whom man is 

ai but a spender 

of small 

change. I like 

to feel that my 

store fur- 

nishes the 

things that 

make pantry shelves places of titanic temptation 

to kids who like to stick their fingers in the jam 

pots. Yes, I’ve banked a lot of money out of 
preserve profits.” ° 





Now I have 
not said a 
thing about 
vacation hard- 
ware, tools, 
cutlery or au- 
tomobile ac- 
cessories. I 
know they are 
July hardware 
just as are re- 
friger ators, 
ice picks, ice 
cream freezers, hair clippers and garden hose. 

I’m not out of wind, but here’s where that 
alarm clock cut my dream short. 

I’m wide awake to the fact that July is a great 
hardware month and I know America’s hardware 
merchants are out to break all records. 
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A Group of Specially Effective Double-column Ads—Keeping the Store 
Paper Seasonable in Appeal—Good Announcements 





<a on Sporting Equipment 
By Burt J. PARIS 
a — Not a Cheap-Looking Ad”’ 





No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 
R. C. B. KNIGHTEN of the Blakey-Clark 
M Hardware Company, Ennis, Texas, sent us 
this ad which he characterizes as “cheap- 
looking.” He also thinks the display not very at- 
tractive. 

We must disagree with Mr. Knighten. The ad, 
as a whole, is one of the best efforts that we have 
seen this month. In the first place, it is full of 
human interest, and the illustration carries out per- 
fectly the thought of the heading, and this heading 
leads naturally into the text. 


1. Builded better than he thought 





SAY! MRS. BROWN, YOU 
JUST OUGHT TO SEE 
BLAKEY-CLARK’S WIN- 
DOW DISPLAY OF WED- 
DING PRESENTS FOR THE 
“JUNE BRIDE.” 





Really, I was surprised. I never knew one could find such 
an elaborate selection of wedding gifts at a hariware store. 
Why, they have just everything that is desirable and useful— 
Rogers Bros. 1847 and Communtty Silverware, Etched Glassware, 
Mirro Aluminum and Pyrex Glassware. 


Hew many wedding invitations did you say you had, Mrs. 
Brown? A dozen? My! Bob and I have received seven and we 
thought we were ‘Miss Populerity.” Well, if I were you, Mrs, 
Brown, I'd surely go to Blakey-Clark’s to make my selections— 
Bob and I are going to buy our gifts there. 


Well, I must be going now, Mrs. Brown. Come over some- 
time and bring your fancy work with you. Goodby! Let me 
know when you are going to buy your wedding presents and I’ll 
go with you and we will go to Blakey-Clark’s together. Allright 
Goodby. 


A Most Desirable Place to EY-Cl 
Buy the Most Acceptable 
Wedding Gifts. F COMPA 























MAKE YOUR OWN ICE CREAM 


with a White 
Mount: ain Ice 
Cream Freezer 





This Freezer has proven its worth by years 
of successful operation in American homes 
This is a triple motion freezer. The triple 
motion of the can and the inside beater in- 
sures every particle of cream being smooth 
ly and evenly frozen. 
We Have All Sizes 
FOSTER-FARRAR COMPANY 


162 Main Street Telephone 11 
Opp. Draper Hotel Open Sat. Evenina 














2. Time to advertise freezers—NOW 


So far as the display is concerned, there is really 
nothing to criticize. Ample margins have been al- 
lowed; there is plenty of spacing between para- 
graphs and a neat top and bottom arrangement of 
heading and firm signature. 

Therefore, in this particular instance, Mr. 
Knighten has judged his own efforts too severely, 
for he has a very interesting and effective ad for 
the purpose planned, and it is but logical that the 
ad produced results. Coupled with the window 
display, it has been pulling some extra business. 


Home-made Cream! Yum! Yum! 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 
WE got a long letter from our old friend, Mr. W. 
W. Darby, adman for the Foster-Farrar Com- 
pany of Northampton, Mass. Mr. Darby sent us 
some ads for comment, two of which are shown 
herewith. He also stated that his store has made 
important alterations and enlargements. In this 
connection, Mr. Darby states that several hundred 
square feet of shelving were added to the kitchen- 
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Tennis Racquets 


that just suit your hand and TENNIS BALLS that have just the 
right bound. We can furnish you a Tennis Racquet that we are 
sure will suit you both as to shape and price. 


Ask other tennis players. The accurate players use our 


racquets, 





FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


Telephone 11 162 Mais Street, 
Open Saturday Evenirg Opposite Drapor Uotc) 











3. Go after the tennis players 


ware department by rearrangement and not by 
taking any more floor space. Enough space was 
gained by the rearrangement to include the instal- 
lation of a fine showcase with sliding glass doors for 
the display of aluminum, Pyrex and Guernsey Ware. 
Perhaps Mr. Darby will “let you in” on the secret 
if you drop him a line. 

This Foster-Farrar ice cream freezer ad is a 
very attractive announcement just now. It seems 
that more ice cream freezers are sold during the 
season of fresh fruits, and this is a sales tip worth 
observing. If you are going to do any ice cream 
freezer advertising, DO IT NOW. 

This is a good ad, but, personally, we like the 
freezer ad, which dwells more on the toothsome- 
ness of the finished product and less on the me- 
chanical superiority of the freezer. 


Tennis Season Is On 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 


HE chief outdoor sport of suburban communi- 

ties is, at the present, tennis. Therefore, ten- 

nis ads are now apt to be more productive than 

later in the season when interest in tennis wanes 

or gives way to other sport activities and vaca- 
tion time. 

Get some snappy tennis ads in the papers now. 


4. A little dissertation on “bug death” 





More 
Potatoes 


and 


Better Ones 


PYROX protects the crop agaist blight and at the 
same time kills the potato bug. It keeps the foliage healthy 
and green throughout the growing season; gives it greater 
vigor and enables the plant to produce to its limit. 

PYROX gives maturity insurance of the best sort. It 
gives the little potatoes a chance to grow into big ones 

PYROX has made a national reputation for spraying 
all kinds of fruit and truck against insects and plant diseases 


Ask for a copy of the latest PYROX Book 


PPP STCS TTT TTT Te ee 





PHONE 63 
“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


Buchanan “comes 


COMPANY 





ee 8 8 8 ng ng ng a a a aaa, 


PPPS TCS TTC TTT TTT Te TT ee Te eee ee 
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Look at this Foster-Farrar ad if you want to see 
how to make up a neat double-column tennis ad. 
Note the wide spacing between lines in this ad; this 
makes it exceptionally easy to read. 


Time for Bug Death 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 


ERE is an ad from the Buchanan Hardware 
Company, Richfield Springs, N. Y., which 
merits your close attention. Most insect destroying 
preparations and those promoting plant growth are 
generally advertised in such a way that their ap- 
plication is not so easily remembered. In other 
words, if the advertising of these preparations was 
more on the order of this ad, there would be cre- 
ated a greater interest in them. 
Say less about how good your insecticide is and 
more about what crops it is good for, and why 
and how it makes them better. The heading and 


5. Working in the seasonable appeal 





THE AMERICAN EAGLE mt. aa 





Outdoor Life 


| —~ 








Here we are, boys, with a large assortment | 
of Air Rifles. There is no reason why you 
shouldn’t enjoy the great out-of-doors to its | 
fullest extent and what would please a boy | 
more than to spend a day in the open with 
a Daisy Air Rifle. 





What is more enjoyable than an afternoou 
| or a beautiful moonlight night spent pad- 
dling about in a Canoe? It’s a pleasure that 
gives good, healthy exercise without over- 
exertion. We have a dozen or more stylex 
of canoes for you to choose from. Let ux 
send you an Old Town Catalogue 


DAISY AIR RIFLES. 


Sew 


No. 40 CAMPING. 

No. 40—The New Military Daisy. This 
rifle is a 50-shot repeater, lever action (pat- spend your vacation, we can furnish you 
ented). All metal parts are finished in gun with something that you will need for the 
blue. Beautiful walnut finished stock. trip. 

The rear sights are open and adjustable; Take Camping, for instance. We have 
the front sight is of the knife type. Length, Tents, Camp Grates, Cooking Outfits, Camp 
45 inches, including bayonet. Weight, 3% Chairs and Folding Cots. 

Ibs.—each in q substantial box....Price 4.00 Come in and see us or else let us send you 


prices on these. 


BALDWIN CAMP LIGHT 
No. 30 For Camping, 


pa a ‘ Night Hunting, 
No. 30—500 Shot Daisy. Automatic Re- and Night Fishing 
peater with lever action. Same construc- there’s po more 
tion and finish as the 1,000 Shot Daisy but handy Light 
the barrel is three inches shorter and the Throws a strong 
magazine hold 500 Air Rifle shot. Designed light just where 
for boys wanting a high grade r ter ay toe Pang 
y e ga gr ‘epea Complete with 
shorter than the No. 3. Length, 33 inches 
Weight, 2 Ibs., 7 oz.............Price $2.00 


No matter where you are planning to 








Lighter, during 
June $1.90 








GET SPALDING'S SPORTING GOODS CATALOGUE. 
illustration in this ad attract immediate attention 
and then the text follows up the lead by outlining 
the general capability of Pyrox. 

Farmers may know the names of most of the in- 
sect destroyers and plant growth promoters, but 
they do not always realize or rather remember 
what each does and when to use. 


‘* Consistently Seasonable ’’ 

No. 5 (6 in. x 9 in.) 

HERE is one special thing about The Ameri- 

can Eagle, the store paper published by the 
American Hardware Stores, Bridgeport, Conn., 
which gives it a unique place among present-day 
hardware store papers and that is its consistent 
seasonable appeal. 

For instance, in the issue for June, from which 
this page is taken, practically every article listed is 
essentially an article for use during the warm 
weather. The few exceptions are such items as 
percolators, scales, food choppers, etc. 

It might surprise editors of some store papers 
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coming to our desk to learn that in some instances 
more than 50 per cent of the items listed are items 
that do not have to be purchased ‘in the season dur- 
ing which they were listed. It is not possible, or 
rather it is not practical, to list only strictly season- 
able articles, but it is highly desirable and making 
the best use of your store paper to make sure that 
your listing is 90 per cent seasonable goods. 

For instance, take this page on sporting goods 
from The Eagle. Every item is seasonable, and 
yet the guns and lamp are not strictly warm weather 
items, although they perhaps find greater sale and 
wider appeal during the season of outdoor life. 
Listing such items is good judgment. As a store 
paper editor, you must do more than write and as- 
semble your material. You must keep always on 
the alert as regards timeliness and seasonable ap- 
peal. 

The copy on this page is very well written, and it 
will be well worth your while to read through the 
various items and catch the angle of the writer’s 


appeal. 


Conklin Back as Manager 


D. CONKLIN, who was an officer of the 107th, U. S. 
* Infantry, was called upon at the time that that 
unit went into service, to drop his duties temporarily, 
as manager of the Bright Star Battery Company, New 
York, and to fulfill those of military service. He has 
recently returned from France and has resumed his 
duties as manager of the Bright Star Battery Company. 
C. J. Eldridge, who has been connected with the flash- 
light business for a long time and who is well and favor- 
ably known throughout the trade, especially in the 
Southern part of the United States, now represents the 
company in the South. 
Harry Kalkut, who has also had long experience in 
the line now represents the company in New England 
and New York. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


te McKinney Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has opened a Chicago office in Room 404, State- 
Lake Building. Frank J. Koch, is Chicago manager. 
W. A. Scott and Charles H. Laird, Jr., are also now 
making Chicago their headquarters. 


D. D. F. Yard, sales director of the export division 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company will sail from 
San Francisco about July 1 for Honolulu, enroute to 
Australia, Straits Settlement, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, India and South Africa, to further the interests 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company. W. Palm, 
South. America representative, will sail Julv 1 for 
Latin America. This is Mr. Palm’s second trip to South 
America where the company has built up a good busi- 
ness. The company recently opened an office in the 
Woolworth Building for the export department and in 
the absence of Mr. Yard, Mr. F. B. Beck will be in 
charge. 


The Long-Wear Rubber Company of Elyria, Ohio, 
have taken over the entire production and sales of The 
Quality Tire & Rubber Company, of Anderson, Ind. 
makers of “Quality” cord and fabric tires. Both fac- 
tories will be under the personal supervision of Frank 
W. O’Brien, general manager of the company, with 
headquarters at Elyria. 

Gilbert J. P. Jacques, architect, has reopened his of- 
fice for the practice of his profession, in the Medbury 
Block, Windsor, Ontario. He desires manufacturers’ 
samples and catalogs. 


The American Wringer Company’s plant at Woon- 
socket, R. I., employing 700, has started on a 48-hr. 
schedule, which allows for Saturday holidays. 


Absorbs Conron-McNeal 


HE Liberty Pressed Metal Co., Kokomo, Ind., has 
absorbed the Conron-McNeal Company. It is an- 
nounced that the demand for Conron extension roller 
and ice skates made it necessary to increase the facili- 
ties for production. Accordingly the new company was 


formed, with increased equipment. 


Reading Matter Continues on Page 184 
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Obituary 


| Uige theese C. HALL, president Hall Safe & Lock Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died of heart disease at his resi- 
dence in that city recently, aged 68 years. He was the 
eldest son of the late Joseph L. Hall, inventor of fire and 
burglar proof safes, and founder of the company bear- 
ing his name. He was an active member of the Cin- . 
cinnati Business Men’s Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Automobile Club and other social and business organ- 
izations. 


WILLIAM H. KENWORTHY, president of the Capelle 
Hardware Company, Wilmington, Del., died at his 
home recently in his sixty-third year, following an 
attack of heart trouble. He was born near Holmesburg, 
Pa. Twenty-eight years ago he became president of 
the Capelle Hardware Company. He is survived by a 
widow and six children. 


CHARLES E. CLARK, a former hardware merchant of 
Lake Benton, Minn., died recently, aged 63 years. 

W. H. WuMKEs of Lennox, S. D., died there recently. 
He had been engaged in the implement business for the 
past 39 years. He is survived by a widow and two 
sons. 

DELOss H. STEPHENS died at the home of his son, 
Frank L. Stephens, New Hartford, Conn., recently. He 
was born in Barkhamsted, Conn., in 1882. When a 
young man, Mr. Stephens and his father, Lorenzo C. 
Stephens, entered the employ of the late Hermon 
Chapin of Pine Meadow, and in 1854 they started in 
business. They continued there until 1859, when they 
moved to New Hartford. In 1864 Mr. Stephens bought 
a factory at Riverton and operated it under the name 
of Stephens & Co. until 1901, when it was consolidated 
with the H. Chapin Sons Company of Pine Meadow 
under the present title, the Chapin-Stephens Company. 
He is survived by a son, Frank L. Stephens, secretary 
of the company, one daughter, a sister and one brother. 

W. W. PAGE, president National Wire Wheel Works 
and secretary Geneva Cutlery Corporation, Geneva, N. 
Y., died suddenly at Geneva recently of pleuro pneu- 
monia. He was 38 years old, and was also president 
of the Goodwin Press and one of the owners of W. 
Reed Williams, Inc., a large export company. 


Coming Conventions 


ISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Agricultural College, 
Miss., July 8, 9, 10, 1919. D. Scoates, secretary-treas- 
urer. Agricultural College, Miss. 
TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston, July 11, 12, 1919. R. F. Bell, 
secretary-treasurer, 320 Broadway, New York. 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Chattanooga, August 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
Atlantic City, N.J., Oct. 15, 16,17, 1919. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim. T. James Fernley, secretary, 
National Hardware Association, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. F. D. Mitchell, secretary, American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 9, 
10, 11, 1919. W. B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 
20, 1920. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1920. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 
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McKINNEY HARDWARE 


_Sor garage doors 


by CHAIN BOLT 
NO. 1965 





FOOT BOLT 
NO. 1960 





OUR customer can slam his garage door shut 

if he wants to—number 1965 will catch it un- 

flinchingly and hold it with bull-dog tenacity. 
Yet a slight pull on the strong, galvanized chain and 
the door is free to swing open again. 

Both of these bolts are McKinney products in 
every sense, possessing as they do that characteristic 
McKinney quality known as dependability. Put in 
a few of these strong, good looking bolts and see 
if they don’t appeal to garage builders and owners. 


Write now for illustrated literature. 





Mc KINNEY MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 


WROUGHT STEEL \Mck/ BULLDERS' HARDWARE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Structo Automotive Toys 


Structo toys, made by the Structo 
Mfg. Company of Freeport, Ill., are 
highly developed educational toys of 
unusual merit and quality. They 
create an abundance of wholesale fun 
and play and appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the active boys of to-day, and 
fits right into the general scheme of 
modern boy life. A boy actually 


builds from these outfits a real auto- 
with engine, 


mobile steering gear, 











STRUCTO 


Auto-Builder 


SrRUCTO 


Tractor-Builder 














the distinctive and graceful design of 
the finest cars, the latest design 
cowel, the slanting windshield, the un- 
derslung body, the fifth wheel and 
many other features typical of real 
automobiles. The length o* the car is 
16% in. and its wheel base is 12% 
in. It has a high power triple unit 
and a transmission, two speeds, for- 
ward and reverse. It is equipped 
with a roadster type body and is fin- 
ished in beautiful orange lustre with 
nickel trimmings and black fenders. 





It also includes a crank for winding. 

The Structo Tractor-Builder is not 
only a most useful toy, but very in- 
structive as well. It is a real toy 
tractor with great pulling power. The 
tractor is equipped with a triple unit 
motor, a slow speed and its operation 
is controlled with a start and stop 
lever. Steering may be done with a 
steering wheel or lines attached to the 
bar on the steering post. 





Structo toys which appeal to the young and old with equal interest 


transmission, differential gear, in fact 
an up-to-the-minute auto car that will 
run. 

The illustrations below show some 
of the outfits in boxes as they are 
packed, and then as they are ‘put to- 
gether, namely, the Tractor-Builder, 
the Auto-Builder and also the trailer 
outfit which is attached to the tractor. 

The Structo Auto-Builder de Luxe 
model No. 12, when put together, has 


The concern also manufactures the 
Structo trailer outfit which is de- 
signed to be coupled on to this power- 
ful tractor and pulled in any direc- 
tion desired on a level or up grades. 

The auto truck illustrated above is 
made with the No. 14 Structo outfit. 
It is a real auto dump truck with a 
wonderful pulling power. It carries 
loads at regular truck speed, runs 
smoothly and steadily. The truck is 
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equipped with a triple unit motor, con- 
trol lever and a transmission with 
forward and reverse motions. 


Toy Destroyer 


The Kingsbury Mfg. Company, of 
Keene, N. H., has recently placed on 
the market a new toy destroyer, listed 
in their catalog as No. 640, which is 
sure to appeal to youngsters. 

The boat measures 12 in. long, has 
a wooden hull, and is very attrac- 





New Kingsbury toy destroyer 


tively finished in battleship gray and 
with a red deck. The motive power 
is rubber bands. They are packed 
three dozen in a cas¢. All operating 
parts are made of non-rust materials. 


New Game Trap 


The Triumph Trap Company, Inc., 
Oneida, N. Y., has recently introduced 
the “Triple Clutch” Kangaroo game 
trap designed with a large square 
spread of jaws which greatly increases 
the chance for capture. 

The separated grippers add much 
to the holding qualities, and will sal- 
vage many a toe catch which would 





The “Triple Clutch” Kangaroo game trap 


otherwise twist and pull out. The 
locked pivots hold the jaws firmly to 
the bottom. There is no opportunity 
for the trap to be kicked to pieces. 
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FINE GARAGE HARDWARE 
MAKES FINE BUSINESS 


And the sure way to have fine business in garage door hardware is to sell 
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One set installed in your community will surely sell many others. Every 
garage owner who sees ‘‘Slidetite’’ in use wants it on his garage. Every user of 
““Slidetite’’ recommends it to his neighbors and friends. It needs only to be demon- 


WHY? 


“Slidetite’’ embodies more advantages for the garage user than any other 


style of garage door hardware made. 





strated to sell. 


Simple to install, easy to operate, readily adjustable. Doors can't sag. Stand 
where you open them without locks or holders. Close weathertight. Add to the 


appearance of the building. 
Made for doorways having three to ten doors in one opening 8 to 30’ wide. 


“Slidetite” gives satisfaction to 
the user and profit to the dealer 


Write for particular information and prices 


Richards Wilcox Manufacturing (0 








ae AurorA, ILuinois, USA. rune 
ae Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London,Ont. aa 


“A hanger for any door that slides” 
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New Stanley Line 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., are now making a new line of 
garage hardware for rolling doors in 
three different sets. 

Set No. 2500 is so arranged that 
the three rolling doors may be car- 
ried from the front entrance of the 
garage around to the side wall with 
one operation. 








New Stanley garage hardware for iolling 
doors 


Set No. 2505 has a service door 
hinged from the door casing. The 
two remaining doors are so arranged 
that they will roll past the service 
door when the service door is in the 
open position to as far as necessary 
along the side wall. 

Set No. 2510 has a service door 
hinged from the door casing, also two 
accordion doors arranged so that they 
may roll on the track to the side wall 
swinging inward at the same time. 
These are held in the open position by 
a floor bolt. 

In the manufacture of this hard- 
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ware for rolling doors every item of 
consideration has been carefully gone 
over to make them sturdy, easily oper- 
ated and easily installed. 


Hill 3A Spark Plug 


The Hill Insulating and Mfg. Com- 
pany, 515 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, has placed on the market 
the Hill 3A spark plug which is made 
with a one-piece shell, carefully ma- 
chined and finished with a knurl and 
with cool flanges, to prevent pre-ig- 





Hill 3A spark plug 


nition. It is copper-plated and ox- 
idized to keep the rust away. The 
insulation, it is stated, is the finest 
grade of mica split thin and formed 
into a taper tube 3/32 in. thick, 
which is forced into the shell by and 
with taper high-tension electrode un- 
der the enormous pressure of 3000 lb. 
The entire plug is insulated from top 
to bottom with this unbreakable ma- 
terial, and the pressure exerted forms 
practically a weld of the mica and 
steel. 

The electrode cap is stamped from 
a thin sheet of expensive special alloy 
—it will not warp, burn or fuse, the 
concern advises. The conical form 
where the spark takes place insures a 
hot energizing spark, the — slots 
through the compressed explosive mix- 
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ture comes into contact with the spark 
and the tremendous force of the hot 
flame, blown out through the slots 
completely ignites the gas in the ex- 
plosion chamber at the instant the 
spark jumps. It is this action that 
prevents even the slightest formation 
of carbon, and the electrode cap is al- 
ways clean, it is stated. 

The porcelain top serves as a base 
for the terminal connections and en- 
hances the appearance of the plugs. 
It has no electrical or mechanical 
function. and may be broken or 
thrown away without interfering with 
the perfect service of the plug. 


Ford Pilot Reamer 
The new Stevens reamer is provided 


with a long pilot which extends 
through the push rod guide and partly 





Stevens pilot reamer for Fords 


into the valve stem guide. The ream- 
er is thus held steadily and can work 
in a true line. 

This new pilot reamer is considered 
a very handy tool, because of the ur- 
gent necessity for using oversize rush 
rods after a Ford has seen several 
years of service. The reamer is 1/64 
in. oversize. It is made of the high- 
est grade crucible steel; accuracy is 
guaranteed. Stevens & Company, 375 
Broadway, New York City, are the 
makers. 
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Gasoline and Oils Are Profit- 
able to Handle 


THE 





WANE 


WAY 























_ HARDWARE 
Bowser Storage Systems will oom FULTERED GASOLINE 
increase your sales, assure accur- a Accessories 
ate measure and a profit on every ie aaa 
sale. They will save you time SST RY 
and labor, advertise your busi- os 
ness, make you friends and bring 
you more trade. 
Bowser Systems are leak and Figure 102. Gasoline 
evaporation proof, give accu- Pump, measures, filters 
rate measure, prevent spilling, and meters 5-gallons or 
dripping and all losses of oils, smaller quantities as 
make the oil storage practically desired; handsomely 
fireproof. finished, electrically 
lighted; speedy, accu- peg ee " 


rate and durable; an 


effective Trade Getter. FHIEF SEN BY 


Figure 109. 
Paint Oil System; 
One or as many 
units as needed; 
accurate, clean, 
safe and saving; 
makes sure profits 
on oils. 





Interesting _ lit- 
erature will be 
sent on request. 


Fig. 109. First Floor Battery Outfit with Fig. 115, Cellar 
Outfits for Paint Oils. 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. . = 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Fig. 102. Five Gal- 


Branch Offices in 21 Cities of the United States lon Gasoline Pump 
Canadian Office and Factory: Toronto, Ontario, Canada for Outdoor Use. 
London Paris 
32 Victoria St. S.W. 1 5 Rue Denis-Poisson 
Havana Sydney 
Lonja del Comercio 427 6 Castlereagh St. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


OLLY GROVE, ARK.—The Holly Grove Lumber 

Company, composed of Rue Abramson and B. G. 
Wellborn, requests catalogs on the following: Buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lime and cement, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, sewing machines and shelf hardware. 

Parts, ARK.—The Harley Hardware Company has 
taken over the stock and business of the Cox Hardware 
Company. 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Carbine Hardware Company 
has commenced business here, dealing in the following, 
on which catalogs are requested: Shelf hardware, 
household goods, farm and garden tools, cutlery, fenc- 
ing, stoves, silverware, prepared roofing, sporting 
goods, paint and varnish, flashlights, electric bulbs, etc. 

ALTAMONT, ILL.—The Favorite Hardware and Fur- 
niture Company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000 by William H. Bauer, Edwin S. 
Schroeder and A. H. Hicks. The concern will handle a 
line of bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 


paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- . 


pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
tin shop and washing machines. 

BRADFORD, ILL.—Nevitt & Meston have succeeded to 
the business of Code, Nevitt & Meston. 

DecaTuR, ILtu.—William C. Barringer, 919 North 
Water Street, is building an addition to his store. 

Tonica, In. —Frank Cooper has sold his stock to the 
Tonica Hardware Company. 

TouLon, ILu.—Pierce Bros. have discontinued busi- 
ness. 

Laotto, INp.—Fair & Rhodes are purchasers of the 
hardware stock of Rosenberger & Mendenhall. 

HuMBOLpT, Iowa.—Otto Windrath has opened a hard- 
ware store here, carrying automobile accessories, build- 
ers’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, tin shop and washing machines. 

STANTON, IowA.—The Stanton Mercantile Company 
has started in business here. A complete stock of hard- 
ware will be carried, and catalogs are requested on 
builders’ hardware and plumbers’ supplies. 

THORNTON, IJowA.—Albert Welker has purchased the 
interest of Ora Bayless in Bayless Bros. Bayless & 
Welker will be the new firm name. 

SKOWHEGAN, Me.—Brainard T. Dyer and Forrest 
Cross have purchased the stock of Charles A. Ross, to 
which will be added a line of paints and varnishes 
and a complete stock of hardware. Catalogs are re- 
quested on crockery, furnaces, hardware, paints, kit- 
chenware, glassware, plumbing materials, brushes, etc. 

ARMADA, MicH.—William M. Spencer & Son have 
purchased the hardware business of Kruse Sons Com- 
pany. The new owners request catalogs on automobile 
accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

PERRINTON. MicuH.—C. F. Otto has been succeeded in 
business by Baker & Dodge. 

RupDYARD, Micu.—D. E. Turner & Co. request catalogs 
on the following items: Automobile accessories, base- 
hall goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold svecialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines. hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 


ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime 
and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- . 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines. 

HERON LAKE, MINN.—The H. C. Berreau Hardware 
Co., successor to Berreau Bros., requests catalogs on 
washing machines, churns, electrical specialties and 
poultry supplies. 

Park Rapips, MINN.—Brown & Levenick have dis- 
solved partnership. Charles Levenick will continue the’ 
business. Catalogs requested on a general line of hard- 
ware. 

ROUND PRAIRIE, MINN.—The Round Prairie Imple- 
ment Company has commenced business here. The con- 
cern is now erecting a new store building. 

Trosky, Minn.—C. S. Paulsen has bought the 
Schmidtz hardware husiness. The new owner contem- 
plates putting in a store front. 

BROWNING, Mo.—Harvey & Neet have taken over the 
stock of S. Potter. 

CLYDE Park, Mont.—The Wolcott Bliler Company 
has been dissolved. Charles F. Bliler has taken over 
the hardware department. 

Aurora, Nes.—The Schrandt and Miller Company 
has changed its name to the Aurora Hardware Com- 
pany. ‘ 

DENTON, NEB.—George Stuart has been succeeded by 
the Denton Hardware & Implement Company. 

FREMONT, NEB.—N. M. Hanson, 307 Main Street, has 
disposed of his stock to Oscar L. Wremer. Catalogs 
requested on baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, heating stoves, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

OmAHA, Nes.—H. H. Harper & Co. have opened a 
hardware store on Howard Street. 

Scotia, NEB.—Fitzsimmons & Son have sold their 
hardware and implement stock to J. G. Seefus. 

SUTHERLAND, NEB—Charles White is purchaser of 
the hardware business of C. B. Wood. 

WINNEBAGO, NER.—John E. Morgan has been suc- 
ceeded by James Keating. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Joseph B. Allen has sold his stock 
to Tice M. Buis, 384 River Street. 

Rome, N. Y.—The A. S. White Hardware Company, 
Inc., 234 West Dominick Street, has changed his name 
to the Rome Hardware & Implement Company, Inc., 
and' requests catalogs on hardware. 

WILMINGTON, N. C.—The stock of the Wilmington 
Hardware Company has been purchased by the Brown 
Hardware Company, 124 Market Street. A complete 
line of hardware will be carried in stock. 

BLaBon, N. D.—Alexander L. Stewart’s stock of im- 
plements has been sold to Greenlund, Lunde & Co. 

NEW ENGLAND, N. D.—The Mitche!l Company is suc- 
cessor to the Moreau Lumber Company. 

UNIONTOWN, WASH.—The Uniontown Hardware & 
Furniture Company request catalogs on automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and wash- 
ing machines. 
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